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AM VERY happy to in- 

troduce to readers of 

this column Ray Fry, 
who, on January 1, 1960, 
became the new Director of 
Library Service for this com- 
pany. On this the date of 
my retirement, I have com- 
pleted 25 years as Director 
and Editor of this little 
column. 

Ray Fry came to us from 
Galveston, Texas, where 
for two years he had been 
Director of the Rosenberg 
Public Library. He did his undergraduate 
work at Duke University, North Carolina, 
and received his M.S. in Library Science at 
Columbia. Before entering Duke, Mr. Fry 
did a three-year ‘“‘hitch”’ in the Navy. 

Librarians know Ray Fry best as a young 
people's librarian. For two and a half years 
he worked under Margaret Alexander Ed- 
wards, Co-ordinator of Work with Young 
Adults, at the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore. Then he went to Dallas, Texas, 
where he organized the young adult work 
in the public library. At Galveston he leaves 
a well-organized young adult department. 

Ray Fry’s special interest in book services 
to children and young people began while 
he was a student at Duke University. His 
summers were spent at a boys’ camp in the 
mountains of North Carolina, where he 
held the job of counselor and tennis in- 
structor. In a recent letter, Ray wrote of his 
first summer in this camp, which apparently 





Ray M. Fry 
Director of Library Service 


CULMNLEN [ 


was attended chiefly by 
boys from wealthy homes 
“It bothered me that pat 
ents who would send the 
boys twenty-dollar tennig 
rackets and expensiy 
boxes of candy and cookie 
would at best stuff in onk 
a few comic books and bal 
ones at that. On my fig 
day off, I hitchhiked int 
Hendersonville, N. C., and 
found the public library 
For a two-dollar deposit] 
got some collections 
short stories suitable for retelling arouni 
the camp fire and a copy of ‘Hucklebem 
Finn’. When lights were out, Huck Fim 
was read, a chapter at a time, since it ha 
to last until there could be another trip t 
the library.” 

Mrs. Fry also has a wide acquaintane 
among librarians—many of whom knew 
her as Geraldine Morin. She took her 
brary training at Ann Arbor, served in the 
young adult department at Enoch Prat 
Free Library, and later on the staffs a 
Goucher College and Southern Methodis 
University at Dallas. A two-year-oli 
daughter is named Margaret after Margate 
Edwards. 

We are all most enthusiastic about Ray 
Fry and the service he can render to this 
company and its Library Service Depatt 
ment; and last but not least, about the pat 
which he will continue to play in the libray 
profession. 


Leora J. Lewis 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY «+ 1000-NORTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOB 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW 


olden Books 


in GOLDENCRAFT library binding 





Grades 5 to High School 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Adapted for Young Readers by Frep 
Cook from the American Heritage Book 
of the Revolution. A superb record of 
the great opening chapter in our na- 
tion’s history. Spectacular full-color il- 
lustrations throughout. Net price $4.99 


WALT DISNEY’S 

PEOPLE AND PLACES 

By JANE WERNER Watson. Via exciting 
text and scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, the young reader is taken to 12 
far, fascinating corners of the world — 
including Thailand, Portugal, Polyne- 
sia, Morocco, the Danube, and the 
Amazon Net price $4.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 
By Epwarp L. THrom. From the water 
wheel to the Diesel engine, from Roman 
catapults to atomic reactors — this is 
the story of civil, electrical and chemi- 
cal engineering. A companion to The 
Boy Scientist and The Boy Mechanic. 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 

By MircHett Witson. The marvel of 
the human body, its various parts and 
how they work, lucidly explained and 
illustrated with more than 200 color 
paintings. Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BOOK OF SCOUTING 
By R. D. Bezucna. The biggest, most 
colorful, most comprehensive collection 
of Boy Scout history, lore, pictures (over 
300 of them) and practical information 
ever assembled in one volume. Brim- 
ming with full-color illustrations, in- 
cluding paintings by Norman Rockwell. 
Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF POETRY 
Selected and with commentary, by 
Louis UNTERMEYER. Animal poems, 
story poems, nonsense poems, thought- 
ful poems — 400 in all. Charming color 
illustrations on every page. A volume 
to grow up with and treasure. 

Net price $4.99 


{=> Plus a new Golden Regional Guide, 4 new Library 
of Knowledge Books, a new Capitol Adventure 
Book, and a new series of fiction books for Grades 
5 through 9. Watch for further announcements. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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GO EXPLORING ’ 
WITH y, 
JUNIOR BOOKS 


FRESHMAN AT LARGE 


By PEARL BUCKLEN BENTEL. Jacket by Johannes Troyer. 
Full of questions about everything, Beth found that 
college did not provide answers — only the freedom and 
means to find them for herself. Walking the campus, 
meeting classmates and faculty, making her own wise 
rules for scholarship — and romance — Beth achieved 
maturity. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


STORMY WINTER 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. Jacket by Don Lambo. A stirring 
story of two young people during the tense Puget 
Sound boundary dispute between the U. S. and Canada. 

Young Adults. $3.50 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


By GWEN PHARIS RINGWOOD. Decorations by Harper 
Johnson. A moving story of a young man’s growing to 
maturity in the rugged Alberta country. 

Ages 12-16. $3.50 


Voice 
Of The Lure 


By SKULDA VANADIS BANFR 


Decorations by Vera Bock. The 
hauntingly beautiful love story of 
Embla Fager,who was brought back 
to the Sweden of her people 
unwittingly to avenge the wicked 
beauty who now lay half awake 

in the great, shadowy house. 
Fortunately, the voice of the 

lute, the voice of love, was 

stronger than all else. 


Atall bookstores + $3.50 
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School Libraries 


National Conferences 
President’s Message, Esther V. Burrin 


Report from your Executive Secretary, 
Eleanor E. Ahlers 


Widening Horizons through Periodicals, 
Mary Louise Mann 


Flash! Nine States Selected! Mary V. Gaver 


School Libraries and National Library 
Week, Virginia H. Mathews 


Summer Highlights for High School Library 
Assistants, Olive Lewis and 
Julia M. DeYoung 


No Competition among Instructional Ma- 
terials, Carolyn I. Whitenack 


School Library Consultant Services a Calli- 
fornia Achievement, Maurine S. Hardin 


Current Research 


Participate in Your Professional Organiza- 
tions, Helen E. Wessells 


Added Entries 


AASL Responsibilities and Committees 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES is published four times a year, during 
the months of January, March, May, and October, by the 
American Association of School Librarians, and is printed by 
the Beimer Printing Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Second 
class postage paid at Chicago, Illinois, and at additional 
mailing offices. 


The payment of annual membership dues entitles a member 
of the American Association of School Librarians to receive 
the four issues of SCHOOL LIBRARIES during the year for 
which dues are paid, beginning with the October issue and 
ending with the May issue. Single copies may be purchased 
for 50c from the Executive Secretary. 





Luality Readé 


CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN CHEMISTRY, 


From Dutton 


A Survey of All Fields Phillip Pollack 
The tremendous new growth of the chemical industry is creating increased job opportunities 
in many specialized areas. This book describes the new types of discoveries and the nature 


of the work done by modern chemists. Qualifications, educational requirements and salary 
levels complete this thorough analysis. Illus. with photos. Recommended to young adults. $3.75 


LET’S GO FLYING Martin Caidin 


A comprehensive handbook for prospective enthusiasts, private pilots and students. The pop- 
ular “‘lightplane”’ is revealed as a versatile machine suited for business and pleasure flight. The 


book stresses safety and greater confidence in the air through complete understanding of the 
plane and its flight; explains navigation, communication, government safety services, etc. and 
even offers advice on purchasing a used craft. Illus. with photos and line drawings. Recom- 
mended to young adults $3.95 


THE WAR FOR THE MOON Martin Caidin 


A thorough, authoritative account of one of the most important scientific programs in human 


history, one with untold future implications. Traces the history of U.S. and Soviet experimen- 
tation behind lunar probes and artificial planets; discusses the difficulties of placing and sustaim- 
ing a man on the moon. Illus. with paintings, line drawings and photos. Recommended to 
young adults $4.95 


MR. LINCOLN’S GENERAL: Ulysses S. Grant 
Edited and Arranged by Roy Meredith 


A stunning and original illustrated biography of one of America’s litary leaders, trom 
his Ohio boyhood to his triumph at Appomatox. Based on excer t Grant's Personal 
Memoirs and the author's collection‘ of Grant pictures and lore, which is the most extensive 














available anywhere. Illus. with photos, prints, paintings, sketches, drawings and maps. Recom- 
mended to young adults $6.95 
FAIRY TALES OF MANY LANDS 
FAIRY TALES OF CHINA FAIRY TALES OF RUSSIA 
by Peter Lum by Barbara Ker Wilson 
FAIRY TALES OF GERMANY FAIRY TALES OF IRELAND 
by Barbara Ker Wilson by Barbara Ker Wilson 
The first four books in a noteworthy new series that presents fairy tales, legends and 
folklore of various countries. Each volume contains four specially translated and 
retold tales, illustrated in full color throughout. Ages 6 -9 $1.50 each 











E. P. Dutton 300 Park Avenue South New York 10 
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The 18th Century design above is from the 
main Compass article in EB. Describing this, 
as well as the most advanced direction finders, 
more than 15,000 words are devoted to this 
subject alone. This is but one example of the 
unexcelled science coverage that qualifies 
Encyclopaedia Britannica for use in today's 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For nearly two centuries, Encyclopaedia Britannica has been an authorita- 
tive source for scientific information. Today, high schools and libraries which 
are putting greater emphasis on science find that EB is unequalled in provid- 
ing the background and the “‘news”’ of modern science. 

It is largely to keep up with the progress of science that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is now revised at the astonishing rate of 4 million words per year. 
Traditionally, many of the articles have been, and are, written by researchers 
who are on the very frontiers of science. Many of these are Nobel Prize win- 
ners who interpret their theories and discoveries for the average reader -at 
the high school level. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 336-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


»| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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Books 
that bring history 
and science alive 


DOCTOR PARACELSUS 


Stoney Rosen. “A spirited biography of the sixteenth-century physi- 
cian and alchemist . . . reads like an adventure story and brings to 
life the man, the scientist, and his times.”"—ALA Book ist. 

Illustrations by Rafaello Busoni. 12up. $3.50 


I MARY 


Rutu Painter Ranpatr. “Young readers are privileged to have so 
honest and interesting a portrayal [of Mary Todd Lincoln].” 
—Cuicaco Trisune. Illustrated with photographs. 12up. $3.50 


PLANTS THAT CHANGED THE WORLD 


« 


Bertua S. Donce. “. . . high adventure, drama, and intellectual 
excitement [in botanical exploration] . . . also a sense of the com- 
pelling power which the passion for knowledge exerts on great scien- 
tists.’—Tue Horn Book. Illustrations by Henry B. Kane. 14 up. $3.50 


CHAMPIONS OF PEACE 


Epirn Patrerson Meyer. “A well-researched collective biography of 
some of the winners of the Nobel Peace Prize; a good companion 
volume to the author’s biography of Alfred Nobel.”—Buttetin OF 
Tue Center For Cuitpren’s Books. 

Illustrations by Eric von Schmidt. 12up. $3.50 


POINT FOUR ASSIGNMENT 
Russet Davis AND Brent ASHaBRANNER. “Clearly-written, laudatory, 
popularized account of the post-war program of the U.S. Government 
in furnishing technical aid to foreign countries.”—Lisrary JouRNAL. 
Illustrations by Gil Miret. 14 up. $3.50 


STRANGE PARTNERS 


Sicmunp A. Lavine. “. . . readers will find this book fascinating, will 
want to quote from it and recommend it to their friends . . . about 
fantastic examples of co-operation between forms of plant and animal 
life.’—Tue Horn Book. Illustrations by Gloria Stevens. 12 up. $2.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ¢ BOSTON 
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GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


Extra Protection where it counts 







Plus Full Book-Life Beauty 
with 1% point Mylar™ 


Keeps edges neater and stronger — 


gives longer wear without added 


bulk. Extra heavy 1/2 point (.0015”) 





Mylar* combined with a Kraft paper 


liner to provide added strength. 





Edge binding not required. Andonly Gaylord Book Jacket Cover. 
Note double thick, pre-folded bottom edge. Top is 
six sizes needed for regular books easily, quickly folded to conform to jacket. 


i f 7 Ve" th h 16”. 
ranging from 77" through 16 Send for illustrated folder 


containing complete information. 





*DuPont trademark for its polyester film, 
le ale 
library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 
supplies : SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. ” 
“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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National Conferences 


American Association of 

School Administrators 
February 13-17, 1960. Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Nicholas Grosse, Chairman. 
A panel, “Superintendents Look Anew at 
School Libraries”, is planned with Mary 
Gaver on the panel. Eleanor Ahlers will 
attend. 


National Association of Secondary- 

School Principals 
February 27-March 2, 1960. Portland, 
Oregon. Mrs. Irene Sigler, Chairman. 
AASL will have an exhibit. Eleanor Ah- 
lers will serve as a member of the panel 
and will speak on “What is the role and 
function of the library in quality educa- 
tion.” 

Division of Audio-Visual Instruction 
February 29-March 3, 1960. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Margaret Rehring, local chairman. 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development 
March 6-10, 1960. Washington, D. C. 
Evelyn Thornton, chairman. AASL mem- 
bers have been asked to serve as re- 
source persons on programs, etc. AASL 
will plan a special program for luncheon 
on Wednesday. 

Secondary Education Board 
March 4-5, 1960. New York City. 


John 
Parks will observe. 


Department of Elementary School 

Principals 
March 25-30, 1960. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Louise Anthony, local chairman. AASL 
will plan a one hour program about 
standards. Dr. M. G. Bowden and Dr. 
Alice Brooks McGuire, principal and li- 
brarian of Casis Elementary School, will 
present program. A panel composed of 
Crystal McNally, Louise Anthony, and 
Don Youngblood, Principal, MacArthur 
Elementary School, Wichita, Kansas, will 
interrogate the speakers. 

National Science Teachers Association 
March 29-April 2, 1960. Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

National Council of Teachers of 

Mathematics 
April 20-23, 1960. Buffalo, New York. 
Mary Tarbox will observe. 

Association for Childhood 

Education International 
April 17-22, 1960. Cleveland, 
Mildred Krohn, local chairman. 


Ohio. 


Catholic Library Association 
April 18-22, 1960. New York City. Sis: 
ter Jane Marie, coordinator. 

National Catholic Education Association 
April 19-22, 1960. Chicago, 
Sister Jane Marie, coordinator. 

National School Board Association 
April 24-27, 1960. Chicago, Illinois. Mir- 
iam Peterson, local chairman. ALA will 
exhibit. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
May 23-24, 1960. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

National Education Association 
July 3-8, 1960. Los Angeles, California, 
Ida Cornwell, local chairman. Author 
luncheon is being planned. 


Notes from Editor 


It will be most helpful, if any 
school librarians who have been in- 
vited to attend the White House Con.- 
ference, 1960, would please notify 
Eleanor Ahlers, AASL Executive Sec. 
retary, Chicago. We are interested 
in having a record of all who may be 
participating in this significant con 
ference. 


Your editorial board is pleased to 
include in this issue the second of two 
regular features to appear in School 
Libraries. “Added Entries” and “Cur. 
rent Research” are predicated upon the 
idea that school librarians are eager 
to become informed about the many 
materials and studies which will be 
of professional help to them. It is the 
hope of your editorial board that the 
members of AASL will comment on 
the practicability of these features and 
will also feel free to make suggestions 
concerning other types of articles 
which they would like to see included 
in their magazine. A letter to the 
editor will help us to give you what 
you desire in your publication. Write 
to Dr. Jean Lowrie, Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan Uni 
versity, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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At the turn of a decade, it is always 
interesting to look back at the ac- 
complishments that have been made 
in the one just ended and to look for- 
ward to the possibilities of the future. 
Let us hope that in this next decade 
AASL will continue to grow in pro- 
fessional stature, vision, and achieve- 
ment. 

In October your President had the 
exciting and rewarding experience of 
attending the New England Library 
Association meeting in Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, where she spoke to the 
New England School Librarian’s As- 
sociation about various aspects of the 
program and activities of AASL. It 
was most stimulating to meet many of 
the school librarians in that region 
and to learn of the professional ac- 
tivities of their association. 
~ New England school librarians are 
taking an increasingly active part in 
the conferences of the New England 
Library Association. This year there 
was an excellent joint program with 
speakers discussing the topic, “A Bet- 
ter Library Makes a Better Student”. 
At another meeting there was a panel 
presentation on “The Challenge of the 
Superior Pupil to the School Library”. 
For its spring meeting NESLA is plan- 
ning a program around the implemen- 
tation of the new national school 
library standards. 

The ‘re are many evidences of a pro- 
fessional aw akening in New England. 
One of the most gratifying examples 
in progress is a study of the status of 
school libraries in Rhode Island being 
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conducted by the State Department of 
Education in cooperation with school 
and public library leaders. 

AASL is proud to have become a 
member of the Council of National 
Organizations on Children and Youth 
which is working with the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth to be held in 1960. As a result 
of this membership, AASL will send 
two delegates to the White House 
Conference; namely, Evelyn Thorn- 
ton, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
Arlington Co., Virginia and your 
President. Bernice Wiese of Balti- 
more has been named as alternate. 
Miss Thornton attended a preliminary 
planning meeting of the Council of 
National Organizations in September 
and participated in the discussion of 
Group I on ‘Education of Children 
and Youth”. Agnes Krarup of Pitts- 
burgh is the official ALA representa- 
tive to the White House Conference. 

Through the work of Othella Den- 
man and her AASL Student Assistants’ 
Committee, it has been possible to se- 
cure the names of eleven outstanding 
student library assistants who may be 
invited to attend the White House 
Conference. These students were rec- 
ommended by their state student or- 
ganizations. 

Be sure to see the results of two 
projects which have been completed: 
(1) The Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, November 1959 issue, which is 
devoted to “The Effective Secondary- 
School Library” with Laura Martin as 
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guest editor and (2) The Instructor, 
November 1959 issue, with an entire 


section on the “Baldwin-Whitehall 
Library Program” prepared by Ruth 
Foy and her AASL Elementary School 
Library Committee. Reprints of this 
will include additional articles by 
Eleanor Ahlers and Elenora Alexan- 
der on the elementary schol library. 
Reprints of the latter are to be distri- 
buted by AASL. 


Another “must” for school librarians 
is to obtain a copy of the new national 
standards for school libraries to be 
published by ALA in February. Study 
them, become informed and help put 
over an implementation program in 
your state and community that will re- 
sult in more effective school library 
programs. Mary Gaver and her com- 
mittee have plans well developed for 
pilot projects in nine states this spring. 
Numerous other states are developing 
implementation plans for 1960. What 
are you as a librarian doing about it? 


HELP WANTED 

Librarians who are planning to at- 
tend the ASCD meeting in March, 
Washington, D.C., are asked to con- 
tact Mrs. Georgia Cole, Director, Di- 
vision of School Libraries and Teach- 
ing Materials, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
As chairman of the committee on Pro- 
fessional Relations, Mrs. Cole is eager 
to have librarians attend group ses- 
sions, particularly those where librar- 
ians probably are not serving as speci- 
fic resource people. Here is an excel- 
lent way for the membership to make 
a real contribution toward furthering 
school library understanding. Please 
do not hesitate to drop a card or a 
note to Mrs. Cole if you can attend 
any of these meetings. 
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BOOK SELECTION ~— Policies and 
Procedures, reprinted from the March 
1957 SCHOOL LIBRARIES, is again 
available from the AASL office. 
Single copies will be sent free on re- 
quest; multiple copies sell for ten 
cents each. 


BACK COPIES NEEDED 


Back copies of most issues of School 
Libraries are need to replenish stocks 
in the AASL office. Many requests 
cannot be filled at the present time. 
Back copies sell for fifty cents each, 
which is a source of income for the 
magazine. Please send to the AASL 
Executive Secretary, 50 E. Huron St., 


Chicago 11, Ill. 





Building 
Circulation 


is our business! 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


The very heart and blood of 
a library is its potential for 
circulation. Books which are 
worn and unreadable defeat all 
the thought and care given to 
plant, facilities, personnel and 
service. In building books for 
long usage and greater circula- 
tion we have made it possible 
for libraries to increase their 
life span and widen their col- 
lections. When you use ‘‘Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound’’ Prebound Books 
you open the way for pur- 
chase of more books within the 
same budgetary framework, At 
first glance, this may seem im- 
possible, but a study of our 
literature on this subject will 
convince you. 

We urge you to send for it 
today. No charge or obligation, 


Eindary Ire. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“*BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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The fall season was the busiest of 
the three that have been spent as 
AASL Executive Secretary and it was 
with extreme regret that numerous in- 
vitations from various state associa- 
tions were declined. It was a privilege 
to work closely with Frances Henne 
as she did the final editing of the 
standards manuscript. Many hours 
were also spent in helping to prepare 
the standards’ discussion guide. 

Two trips were especially enjoyed, 
however. The first included a week- 
end with Mary Gaver to work on 
plans for implementing the standards, 
followed by two days with appoint- 
ments in New York and two at the 
meeting of the National Organizations 
Round Table at Arden House, where 
discussions centered around the theme 
“America’s Commitment to Educa- 
tion.” The next stop on the itinerary 
was Columbus, Ohio, and an address 
at a general session of the Ohio Li- 
brary Association where Mildred 
Krohn had planned the session. 

The second trip followed closely on 
the heels of the first—two days in 
Little Rock attending the fall meeting 
of the Arkansas Library Association, 
and serving as a speaker. The able 
president this past year was Frances 
Nix, high school librarian in Little 
Rock. Mariana McAllister attended 
the conference and sent greetings to 
all her AASL friends. She has since 
then joined her husband in Iran 
where he will be teaching for two 
years. 

In November Sara Jaffarian, as Na- 
tional Library Week executive direc- 
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tor for North Carolina, participated 
in a two-day workshop in Chicago. A 
few days later Cora Paul Bomar ar- 
rived to attend the meeting of the 
ALA Federal Relations Committee. 
It was exciting to hear about the use 
being made of federal funds under 
the National Defense Education Act 
both at the local level in Greensboro 
and at the state level. The purchase 
of printed and audio-visual materials 
for libraries is a reality at both levels. 

This year marks a busy and impor- 
tant one for AASL, with programs 
planned at several national education 
association conferences, the publish- 
ing of many articles about school li- 
braries in professional magazines, 
activities that relate to the new stand- 
ards which include the AASL spon- 
sored pilot programs in at least six 
states, and participation in plans for 
the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

School librarians have three impor- 
tant responsibilities this year. The 
first is to be informed about the new 
school library standards and to as- 
sume leadership for implementing 
them; the second, to be informed 
about the provisions for school librar- 
ies in your state plan under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and to 
take advantage of federal funds for 
the purchase of printed and audio- 
visual materials in the special sub- 
ject areas named; and the third, to 
bring at least one new member into 
ALA and AASL as your contribution 
to the special ALA Membership Pro- 
ject. 
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Widening Horizons 


Through Periodicals 


As many of you know, last year 
AASL administered a grant of $5,000 
from the Edgar B. Stern Family Fund 
for the purpose of supporting a peri- 
odicals project this family was in- 
terested in sponsoring. The Stern 
Family Fund is a non-profit educa- 
tional and charitable foundation lo- 
cated in New Orleans. The purpose 
of the grant was to provide for a num- 
ber of selected periodicals to be 
placed in high schools throughout the 
country in order that a study might be 
made of the impact of such periodi- 
cals on the educational program of 
the school. 


An ad hoc committee, with Esther 
V. Burrin as chairman, formulated ob- 
jectives and procedures for carrying 
out the periodicals project, and selec- 
ted the schools which were invited to 
participate. The state school library 
supervisors cooperated by identifying 
schools which would be eligible to 
participate. Requirements for eligi- 
bility were that the school be in a 
rural and low culture area, with a 
limited budget, and that there be a 
librarian who would enthusiastically 
spearhead the project. Fifty-four 
schools, representing nineteen states, 
were selected to participate. 


The magazines which were used in 
this project were selected by the in- 
dividual schools from an annotated 
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A report and evaluation of the special peri- 
odicals project initiated last year with a 
grant from the Stern Family Fund. 





by Mary Louise Mann 


list prepared by the Magazine Evalu- 
ation Committee of YASD. They 
were periodicals representative of the 
world viewpoint; and their use was in- 
tended primarily to broaden the hori- 
zons of young people, to increase stu- 
dents’ appreciation of our American 
heritage, and to foster better interna- 
tional understanding. 


Evaluation of Project 

The responsibility of the librarian 
and teachers in the schools participa- 
ting in the project was to plan for ef- 
fective use of the magazines by stu- 
dents and to evaluate this program by 
means of filling out a questionnaire 
at the end of the school year. A study 
of these questionnaires, made by the 
new chairman of this committee, 
showed that the project fulfilled its 
purpose exceptionally well and was 
unusually effective. Of the fifty-four 
schools participating, fifty-two re- 
ported that the project had been of 
value to the school curriculum, stu- 
dents, and teachers. 

Subject areas in which specific ma- 
gazines proved most valuable were 


Mary Louise Mann, Chairman of the Stern 
Family Fund Magazine Project, is librarian 
of the North Central High School in Indi- 
anapolis. 
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held in the school library. 


(in order of use): English, Social Stud- 
ies, Art, Science, Language, Busi- 
ness Education, and Home Econom- 
ics. In response to the question as 
to what periodicals on the list they 
would like to continue to receive, the 
schools indicated their top choice to 
be: American Heritage, Current His- 
tory, Harper's, United Nations Review, 
USSR Illustrated Monthly, Saturday 
Review, New York Times, Atlantic 
Monthly, Congressional Digest, Fo- 
cus, and Americas. The magazines 
most used for browsing were: Illus- 
trated London News, Realities, Amer- 
ican Heritage. The one most critically 
read and evaluated was USSR IIlus- 
trated Monthly. One librarian re- 
ported that students challenged its 
authority and accuracy and ques- 
tioned its being available in the Unit- 
ed States. 
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A member of the Naturalists Club at Reseda Senior High School, Los Angeles, checks notes 
made from periodicals for his project to be exhibited in the annual Science Fair which is 





Methods Stimulating Use 

The librarians, responsible for stim- 
ulating use of these magazines in their 
schools, cited some of the methods 
used with teachers: explaining the 
project at faculty meeting, asking 
teachers to help select the magazines, 
giving each teacher an annotated list, 
pointing out special features of each 
magazine, suggesting courses in 
which they might be used, studying 
course units and suggesting maga- 
zines which would correlate with 
them, giving teachers an outline for 
evaluating magazines, calling atten- 
tion of teachers to specific articles 
pertinent to their class work. 

In stimulating use of the magazines 
by students, some methods used by 
librarians included: displaying and 
discussing the magazines in class- 
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rooms; encouraging classes to come 
to the library to browse; encouraging 
students to read magazines new to 
them; suggesting the use of magazines 
for reports, research, term papers, 
and recreational reading. 

Teachers also stimulated the use of 
the magazines in various ways. Some 
of the most interesting methods cited 
were: 

English teachers encouraged students to 
read them for articles on authors, reviews 
and criticisms of books, movies, plays, and 
as examples for writing their own reviews 
and criticisms. One teacher followed up 
this assignment on book reviews by having 
students make lists of books for possible 
purchase by the school and public library. 

History and geography teachers made 
assignments on different countries, and sub- 
jects such as United Nations, International 
Relations. 

One teacher used an assignment (six 
weeks in length) to cover material on the 
same subject from several different maga- 
zines. 

French classes used magazines to get an 
over-all view of cultures, social and eco- 
nomic conditions in foreign countries, an 
understanding of the foreign viewpoint, and 
a general broadening of outlook. 

Speech teachers suggested use of maga- 
zines to obtain material for speeches. 

A vocational agriculture teacher assigned 
reports on articles concerning agriculture 
in other countries. 

Business Education classes used the New 
York Times to keep up with business trends, 
the stock market, and advertisements. 

A history teacher provided a reading 
table in the classroom for these magazines 
and used class time for reading, browsing, 
and pointing out types of magazines and 
special articles. 

Teachers used the magazines for their 
own personal enlightenment, and to develop 
critical thinking by students, citing several 
viewpoints and opinions on any given sub- 
ject. Also, magazines were compared as to 
treatment, literary quality, coverage, bias, 
etc. 


There was evidence that these mag- 
azines were used effectively by gifted 
students, largely those in the junior 
and senior years. Some examples 
mentioned were: better themes, re- 
ports, term papers, and alert class dis- 
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cussions; increased use of Readers 
Guide; frequent reference to these 
magazines in tests, assignments, de- 
bates, and reports; voluntary use of 
magazines. Some students subscribed 
to the magazines for their own per- 
sonal use. The gifted students selected 
the more difficult magazines, chose 
worthwhile topics to report on, 
showed an understanding of the com- 
parative views of different magazines, 
and appreciated contact with maga- 
zines new to them. 


Impact of the Program 

As evidence of the impact of the 
magazines upon students, an over- 
whelming majority of the schools in- 
dicated that their students had _ be- 
come better informed on world affairs 
and contrasting cultures, and had ob- 
tained an objective, impartial, and 
broader view point of other peoples 
of the world. They also felt that their 
students had learned to discriminate, 
to evaluate, and to criticize construc- 
tively the presentation of ideas and 
issues in various periodicals. Perhaps 
most important of all, the students 
had established the habit of reading 
the best of periodical literature. 

Fifty-two of the schools indicated 
that they desired to participate in the 
project for another year. The Stern 
Family Fund has made this possible 
by providing a grant to continue the 
project for the 1959-60 school year. 
Five additional schools, in five differ- 
ent states, have been added to the 
project this year. Through this gen- 
erous grant, thousands of high school 
students all over the country have 
had the opportunity of reading and 
enjoying excellent magazines which 
they might otherwise never have 
known. Their horizons have been 


broadened, their viewpoints expand- 
ed, and their lives enriched by this 
project. 
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Flash! Nine 


States Selected! 


School libraries all over the country 
must have been truly working over- 
time, judging from the news filtering 
into the office of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Standards Implemen- 
tation. By October 15, fourteen states 
had submitted plans for implementa- 
tion programs to be held in March, 
April or May 1960 or during the fall 
of 1960. Another came in too late to 
be considered and, in addition, plans 
are known for programs at the state 
or regional level in at least five other 
states. The selection of the states for 
the “pilot programs” was no easy mat- 
ter and was the subject of complica- 
ted voting by the officers and mem- 
bers of the Committee; the final decis- 
ion had to be made by the President 
of AASL, its Executive Secretary, and 
the Chairman of the Committee. 


Officers of state school library as- 
sociations should note that all states 
will be given a kit of materials for 
the state implementation chairman 
and such advice as they may request 
from AASL headquarters or from the 
Standards Committee members. 
States selected for pilot programs will 
receive, in addition, multiple copies of 
material for use in the meetings and 
financial assistance in securing a 
speaker to serve as a drawing card for 
the meeting, — and as a source of re- 
liable information in interpreting the 
new standards. Because two of the 
states were able to pay not only the 
hotel expenses but also the travel ex- 
penses of their speakers, AASL has 
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by Mary V. Gaver 


been able to select nine states for 
pilot programs, instead of the antici- 
pated minimum of six. 


SELECTED STATES.— The states selec- 
ted are: District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Virginia, 
and Washington. These include some 
“well-developed” states and, on the 
other hand, two (Hawaii and the 
District ) where no school library or- 
ganization has ever been established; 
a wide variety of programs and coop- 
erating organizations are also repre- 
sented in the plans. In one case the 
organization submitting the applica- 
tion was the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and in another a citizens 
group — “The Action Committee to 
Encourage School Libraries.” Organ- 
izations cooperating with school li- 
brary associations were of great vari- 
ety and included: associations of state 
school administrators; elementary, 
junior high and high school sections 
of state education associations; organ- 
izations of children’s authors and edi- 
tors; faculties of library schools; state 
legislators; officials of state PTA and 
Womans’ Clubs; representatives from 
state chamber of commerce; public 
librarians; AAUW officials; state li- 
brary planning boards and school de- 
velopment councils; staffs of state de- 
partments of education; state organ- 
izations of student librarians; and 
state associations for supervision and 
curriculum development. The states 
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submitting applications include d 
states both with and without super- 
vision of school library services at the 
state level. The most encouraging fac- 
tor in the plans is the evidence of 
sound and imaginative planning in ad- 
vance which has been done by school 
librarians, educators and _ citizens 
working together — all of them people 
who evidently are convinced that it is 
important to secure better libraries in 
our schools. 


OBJECTIVES OF “PILOT PROGRAMS — 
AASL is carrying out this assistance, 
with a modest budget allotment from 
ALA, with the following objectives: — 

1) To motivate planning and pre- 
sentation of programs on the stand- 
ards which will involve education and 
citizen organizations, as well as school 
librarians; 

2) To expedite a better understand- 
ing of the standards by as wide a 
group as possible; 

3) To ascertain, by evaluation of 
the programs put on in different 
states, what are the characteristics of 
the most effective programs. 


ONE PROMISING PROGRAM.— One of 
the most promising plans which was 
submitted envisions an all-state meet- 
ing to be followed by regional meet- 
ings. Activities are ‘outlined at the 
city or school district level, and at the 
county, regional, and state levels. As- 
sistance offered by the state associa- 
tions will include a program of pub- 
licity (which includes the purchase 
of fifty copies of the standards to be 
distributed to key people in the 
state ); formation of an advisory com- 
mittee; and establishment of a speak- 
ers bureau. 

At the state meeting in the spring, 
which is planned in cooperation with 
the state education association, the 
entire day will be devoted to the 
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standards. A school library leader 
will speak at the morning session, out- 
lining the nature, purpose and philos- 
ophy of the new sessions. Buzz ses- 
sions will follow at the luncheon 
meeting. After lunch a panel will 
answer the questions raised at the 
buzz sessions, and the day will close 
with a talk on the standards by a na- 
tionally known school administrator. 
The major purpose of this meeting is 
“a concerted program of education” 
at key administrators and 
school librarians. This pattern can be 


easily adapted for a one-day meeting 
by any state or regional group. 


NEXT YEAR? Excellent plans from 
several states had to be rejected only 
because the meetings proposed were 
to take place in October or Novem- 
ber, that is, in fiscal 1960-61 so far as 
ALA’s budget is concerned. At pre- 
sent writing, it seems mandatory for 
AASL to find some way to continue 
this program of assistance, either 
through its next budget request to 
ALA or through other means. There- 
fore, the plans which could not be im- 
mediately accepted are being held 
with the ‘hope that it will still be pos- 
sible to help them in the next year's 
budget. Other states who did not 
submit a plan are urged to do so. If 
you have one in hand, it would be 
especially useful for you to send your 
plan to the Chairman of the Stand- 
ards Implementation Committee _be- 
fore the mid-winter conference (i.e. 
before January 25). Information as 
to the plans you have in mind wil be 
immediately useful in making plans 
for next year at this time. 


FALL 1959 MeEETINGS.— The new 
standards were presented at the Octo- 
ber 26 meeting of the Women’s Na- 
tional Book Association by Dr. Fran- 
ces Henne; at the New England 
School Library Association by Esther 
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Burrin; at the Arkansas Library Asso- 
ciation and the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion by Eleanor Ahlers; at the West 
Virginia Library Association and the 
Ohio School Library Association by 
Mary Gaver; a proposal for a founda- 
tion project on implementation of the 
standards was discussed by the ALA 
Executive Board at its November 
meeting; Rhode Island has establish- 
ed an Advisory Council on School Li- 
braries, with Clarence Sherman, Di- 
rector of the Providence Public Li- 
brary, as its chairman and exciting 
plans are taking shape in this small 
state. 


PUBLICATION DATE.— With all the 
effort that Eleanor Ahlers and the 
Publishing Department of ALA has 
put into the work on the manuscript, 
it now seems likely that publication 
date will be February 1960. Some 
library schools have already placed 
their orders for copies to be used as 
texts for the spring term of 1960. 
Every school librarian should also or- 
der a personal copy for himself and 
at least two others, in which appropri- 
ate passages might be marked for the 
particular attention of his principal 
and superintendent. Let this be your 
personal implementation program! 





Scientific Assistance for the 


The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science announces 
the initiation of a Traveling Elemen- 
tary School Science Library Pro- 
gram, which became operative with 
the opening of school in September 
1959. The new project will be carried 
on concurrently with the Traveling 
High School Science Library Pro- 
gram, first established in 1955 with 
66 high schools and expanded each 
successive year to the projected total 
of 1,700 for 1959-60. 

The Elementary School Science Li- 
brary will consist of a selected col- 
lection of 160 science and mathema- 
tics books for children in the first to 
sixth grades. It will be circulated 
without charge to 1,000 elementary 
schools throughout the United States 
to provide reading material in the 
sciences that is attractive, interesting 
and true. 

Members of the Elementary School 
Libraries Committee of AASL, under 
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Elementary School Librarian 


the chairmanship of Ruth Foy, librar- 
ian for the elementary school libraries 
in the Baldwin-Whitehall schools in 
suburban Pittsburgh and several other 
AASL members outstanding in the 
elementary school library field, met 
with Dr. Deason during both the ALA 
midwinter and annual conferences. 
They assisted in setting up criteria 
for selecting schools and advised 
about the selection of books. One of 
the criteria stated that a school to be 
eligible must have a centralized li- 
brary. Dr. Deason indicated that the 
aims were to enlarge the elementary 
school library, to stimulate the estab- 
lishment of libraries where they do 
exist, to provide enrichment materials 
for gifted children and to improve the 
teaching of science. 

Further information may ha. ob- 
tained from: Science Library Pro- 
gram, AAAS, 1515 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 











School Libraries and 
National Library Week 


Virginia H. Mathews is the Assistant 
Director of National Library Week 
and is keenly aware of the values in 
School Libraries. The suggestions 
which she offers in this article should 
stimulate all of those in this field to- 
ward more dynamic NLW programs 
in 1960. 

Since the Spring of 1958, thousands 
of librarians, publishers, newspaper 
editors, broadcasters, civic, and edu- 
cation groups and business, religious, 
and professional leaders have devoted 
their time, skills and money to the 
success of the National Library Week 
program. The Week itself is the cul- 
minating focal point of a continuing 
year-round program to focus public 
attention on reading as a source of 
personal fulfillment, on the import- 
ance of reading in our national life, 
and on the libraries of all kinds that 
can make reading accessible to all the 
people if they are used fully and sup- 
ported properly. 

Of the several types of libraries that 
serve the educational and recreational 
needs of the American people, none 
has more to gain from full and intelli- 
gent use of National Library Week 
than school libraries. 

It is not difficult to see why this is 
so. For one thing, every aspect of 
the educational program at all levels 
is the subject today of acute national 
interest and concern. For another, 
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the education of children in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schols is a 
matter of intense personal interest to 
a larger proportion of the population 
than ever before in history. A critical 
question has emerged from this con- 
cern: how can we provide educational 
opportunity that will make it possible 
for every individual to develop to the 
limits of his capacity? 

School librarians and those who 
have had the opportunity to learn 
about school library services know 
that an excellent school library and 
a dynamic program of school library 
service is a basic, essential require- 
ment for quality, “custom-fitted” edu- 
cation for everyone, from the slowest 
learner in the first grade to the most 
gifted high school senior. Every one 
of the currently projected programs 
for improvement of the schools de- 
pends heavily upon the materials, 
staff and services of the school library 
to provide flexibility and diversity 
geared to the realization of individual 
potential. Classroom collections, per- 
iodic service by bookmobile, or collec- 
tions lent by the public library are 
stop-gap measures and cannot be con- 
sidered the equivalent of everyday, 
throughout-the-school service provid- 
ed by a trained librarian working out 
of a centralized school library. 

The sad fact we must face is that 
to the majority of parents, teachers, 
administrators and _ taxpayers, the 
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words “school library program” are 
all but meaningless. Our job: TO 
GIVE THEM MEANING. 

The ALA emphasized the crucial 
importance of working to upgrade 
school libraries when it set forth as its 
number one “Goal for Action” (adopt- 
ed by Council in January, 1959): 
“Library collections and services in 
every school, college and university 
that will support the instructional pro- 
gram and stimulate student interest 
in reading and in continued self-edu- 
cation.” As a means of achieving this 
objective, the “Committee of Five” 
which drew up the goals included the 
need to work for: 

a. State and Federal grants to stim- 
ulate and help support the de- 
velopment of adequate library 
collections and services for all 
schools that lack them; 


a 
~ 


. appointment of a State school li- 

brary consultant in every State; 
c. adherence to ALA standards for 
school libraries by boards of ac- 
creditation. 


ALA has formally recognized the 
fact that National Library Week can 
be of tremendous value in helping “to 
make the American public increasing- 
ly aware of the contributions of li- 
braries to our society, and to further 
programs of library service nationally 
and locally.” At the 1959 Washington 
Conference of ALA, Council voted 
that “NLW be continued annually 
through 1962 under the sponsorship 
of the National Book Committee with 
the cooperation of the American Li- 
brary Association.” Council also ap- 
proved “vigorous support for and par- 
ticipation in NLW by all members,” 
and urged that “ALA divisions be en- 
couraged to define goals to be served 
through NLW and to help in pro- 
viding materials relating to their areas 
of responsibility.” 
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AASL’s executive board responded 
at once to this recommendation. Its 
top priority goal for 1960 being pro- 
motion, widespread acceptance and 
implementation of the new Standards 
for School Library Programs, it urged 
all members to use NLW in 1960 as 
an opportunity to interpret the stand- 
ards and to focus upon them the at- 
tention of all whose support is neces- 
sary to bring about their implementa- 
tion. 


School Library Publicity 


In working with local committees 
and with administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents and the community on NLW 
activities for 1960, school librarians 
should keep ever in mind that all pro- 
grams and publicity will have more 
meaning and more results if they are 
geared to supplying the answer to 
three big general questions. The first 
of these is: Why is good school library 
service important? The strategic thing 
here is to emphasize the end result 
of good school library programs 
throughout the elementary and high 
schools years: young people with a 
well-developed reading habit, whose 
wide background of reading and ex- 
perience with independent study has 
made easier a successful transition in- 
to the adult world of college and 
career. To illuminate this point, col- 
lege students or some young adults 
just starting out in the working world 
might give excellent talks before 
school assemblies, civic clubs, PTA 
groups, or on radio or TV on how 
their general knowledge, gained 
through reading, is currently helping 
them. A college dean might speak 
on the growing importance of indivi- 
dual reading and the ability to use 
the school library in “getting into” 
and “getting the most out of” college. 
The personnel officer of a company 
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This is a preview of the offi- 
cial 1960 National Library 
Week poster, a reproduction of 
the “rough” of the original de- 
sign. It was created by the J. 
Walter Tompson advertising 
agency whose president, Nor- 
man H. Strouse, is a member of 
the NLW Steering Committee. 


This 1960 poster keynotes 
the expanding reading develop- 
ment campaign. Providing a 
new dimension with the slogan, 
“Open Wonderful New Worlds 
— Wake Up and Read” it will 
be produced in six brilliant 
colors to convey the vitality 
and growth of National Library 
Week activities in over 5000 
participating communities in all 
fifty states. Poster colors and 
theme will be carried out in a 
variety of other promotion aids 
NLW headquarters has _pre- 
pared for use by state and local 
committees for National Li- 
brary Week, to be observed 
April 3-9, 1960. 








might be interviewed on the increas- 
ing emphasis industry is placing upon 
a wide background of reading and 
general knowledge even for top tech- 
nical personnel. 

The next question that NLW pro- 
grams can help to answer is: What is 
a good school library program? Here 
the object of activities and publicity 
should be to demonstrate and drama- 
tize that the school library program 
means service and reading guidance 
that cuts all grade levels and every 
subject field, from physics to shop; 
that it means making related books 
and pictures, films and recordings, 
maps and magazines and the discus- 
sion and conversation that animates 
them, an integral part of life through- 
out the school; that it means a height- 
ened atmosphere of intellectual cur- 
iosity and satisfaction, a stimulus to 
motivation in the classroom as well 
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as in the hobby club and student 
newspaper office, during free time 
and fun time as well as study time. 
Many kinds of programs and activities 
will make the school library program 
real to the community. For example, 
elementary school “scientists” might 
arrange a display of class or “solo” 
science projects together with science 
books from the library collection that 
helped furnish information for their 
research. High school debating teams 
might plan an interschool or inter- 
community competition, with debat- 
ers required to cite a book or article 
by an authority to back up each argu- 
ment pro or con. 

The third question that school li- 
brarians, working through National 
Library Week, can try to answer is: 
What does it take for our community, 
our school, to have the kind of school 
library program our children need? 
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The answers, 





in the form of a de- 
scription of the administrative policies 
and requirements of material, staff 
and quarters for the support of such 
a program, are all contained in 
Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams. Judicious use of comparative 
figures of all kinds is effective, but 
quantitative standards should be used 
always in relation to the quality of 
the program they support. It is well 
to show how meeting the standards in 
your school could upgrade the total 
educational program in addition to 
publicizing how far your school and 
all the schools in the community fall 
short in terms of money spent for ma- 
terials, size of staff, etc. An imagina- 
tive, gifted teacher or panel of teach- 
ers might talk before service clubs 
and other groups about how they 
could use more materials and more 
assistance from an enlarged profes- 
sional school library staff to make 
their teaching more stimulating and 
more effective. An important point 
to be emphasized always is that sup- 
port and maintenance of the school 
library and its program is the respon- 
sibility of the school and its adminis- 
tration. 

School librarians will have special 
support for their NLW activities in 
1960 because of the emphasis through- 
out the national program on introduc- 
ing teenagers and young adults into 
the world of adult reading and the 
development of lifetime reading ha- 
bits in youth. Every effort should be 
made to involve young people in 
NLW activities both in school and in 
the community, and to highlight read- 
ing as a part of their other and var- 
ied activities in churches, social cen- 
ters, youth-serving agencies, and the 
home as well as in school. 

Personal reading habits are fixed 
by the interplay of many forces in the 
schools, in the home and in the gen- 
eral atmosphere of our culture; Na- 
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tional Library Week can only be a 
contributing factor. The ultimate, 
total effect of such a program can be 
measured only in the degree to which 
it strengthens all continuing year- 
round efforts for the spread of reading 
and the support of libraries. 


IDEAS NEEDED 

“The Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories is a non-profit corporation es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation in 
1958, with an appropriation of 4.5 
million dollars to help American 
schools and colleges with their physi- 
cal problems by the encouragement of 
research, experimentation, and the 
dissemination of knowledge regarding 
educational facilities.” Thus the pur- 
pose is stated in the first annual re- 
port. Harold B. Gores, President, was 
formerly superintendent of schools in 
Newton, Massachusetts. The AASL 
President and Executive Secretary 
have both had conferences with Mr. 
Gores or members of his staff and 
have discussed the possibility of in- 
cluding plans for school libraries in 
their studies of school plans. Mr. 
Gores has now made it clear that 
they would be interested in develop- 
ing and financing the plans for a new 
and exciting type of school library, if 
a local school district would then pro- 
vide the funds for construction. Your 
AASL Executive Secretary would ap- 
preciate hearing from any school li- 
brarian who has a suggestion to make. 
EFL is currently supporting a study 
at Stephens College on the design of 
a learning center which includes li- 
brary service. EFL also assisted in 
the development of the PURCHASE 
GUIDE FOR PROGRAMS IN SCI- 
ENCE, MATHEMATICS, MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES, with the 
Chief State School Officers, and in 
which project ALA also participated. 
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Summer Highlights 
for High School Library 


Assistants 


Two state universities have experimented recently with summer work- 
shops for high school age library assistants. This symposium presents 
some of the highlights of the two programs, both of which are separ- 
ate from the organized student library assistant associations. Much 
work is involved but the enthusiasm is obviously contagious. 


INDIANA'S SIXTH BIRTHDAY 
OLIVE LEWIS 


Sayonara! The theme chosen by 
the Last Day Committee was carried 
out in the miniature Japanese gardens 
decorating the tables. It was the 
gala closing luncheon of the 1959 
Workshop for Student Library As- 
sistants at Indiana University. The 
achievements of the week had re- 
ceived official recognition in certifi- 
cates for all. The speaker's challenge 
to “penetrate beyond our walls” had 
climaxed the inspirational experiences. 
Sayonara! to the sixth annual session 
of a project which had started experi- 
mentally in 1954. 

That year the Division of Library 
Science, under Miss Margaret Rufs- 
vold’s imaginative leadership, had un- 
dertaken to sponsor a workshop for 
school and public library assistants 
throughout the state. There was no 
known precedent to serve as a pattern 
nor accurate means of predicting the 
response, but an infallible ingredient 
of success was at hand in the person 
of Miss Pauline O’Melia, who, as re- 
sourceful, enthusiastic director, car- 
ried the idea through to fulfillment. 
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The fifty-four registrants met con- 
currently with the second week of a 
librarians’ conference. A small sum 
had been appropriated for incidental 
expenses, and counselors were re- 
cruited from the staff of the Division 
of Library Science and the librarians 
then in session. 

In 1955 the project came of age. A 
budget, worked out with the Director 
of Summer Sessions, provided for 
honoraria, board and room for staff 
members, printing and supplies. The 
news was spread. Alumni returned a 
second and sometimes a third year. 
More schools sent representatives, fre- 
quently paying their expenses, until 
in 1959 a group of ninety-five gather- 
ed with a counseling staff of ten. 

A typical workshop day has come 
to include small group meetings in 
the morning and afternoon, a general 
session, committee activities, recrea- 
tion, and dormitory corridor gather- 
ings. 

Each small group concentrates on 
one interest area throughout the 
week: e.g., publicity, reading, audio- 
visual services, discussion techniques, 
librarianship, reference work, rou- 
tines, club programs. Preference 
sheets, sent early to applicants, help 
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determine the two small groups to 
which an individual will be assigned. 

General session programs have fea- 
tured representatives of publishing 
houses and encyclopedias, demonstra- 
tors of films, foreign students, librar- 
ians, an occasional author, university 
faculty members. The young people 
share in planning and presiding and 
usually take over one program com- 
pletely. 

Special attractions have included 
book repair demonstrations by an ex- 
pert from a library supply company 
(in 1959 this was done by closed- 
circuit television), the loan by a job- 
ber of a generous collection of new 
books, visits to university and special 
libraries, the Audio-Visual Center and 
radio and television stations, attend- 


ance at productions of music and dra- 





matic groups. 

The workshop functions through 
committees, on one of which each 
person serves. Experience has demon- 
strated the importance of the follow- 
ing: the Bulletin Committee, respon- 
sible for the daily news sheet; the 
Last Day Committee, which plans the 
closing luncheon; the Hospitality 
Committee, official guardian of the 
amenities; the Evaluation Committee; 
the Recreation Committee; the Gen- 
eral Sessions Committee, mentioned 
above. 

Do the results justify the continu- 
ance of this undertaking, which en- 
tails months of preparation and the 
concentrated efforts of the Division of 
Library Science, Summer Sessions, 


During their leisure moments, Indiana workshoppers take advantage of the opportunity to 
examine new books. 
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Conference Bureau, Halls of Resid- 
ence and unnumbered individuals? 
True, a few outstanding alumni are 
headed for a library career. If the 
others enjoy the taste of life on a 
university campus, catch a vision of 
a larger area of service, and return to 
their jobs with heightened interest 
and fresh ideas, it is worth while. 
Pending the compilation of scientific 
data, the success of the workshop 
must be measured in terms of enthusi- 
asm of the student assistants, the 
growing interest of librarians and ad- 
ministrators, and the perennial plea 
of the departing workshoppers, “Let's 
have it for two weeks!” 


MICHIGAN'S FIRST EFFORT 
JULIA M. DE YOUNG 


Sparked by reports of an exciting 
program for student library assistants 
‘south of the border”, Michigan school 
librarians began to discuss the pos- 
ibility of such a workshop within their 
state in the fall of 1958. The Depart- 
ment of Librarianship and the Divi- 
sion of Field Services at Western 
Michigan University immediately 
agreed to sponsor an experimental 
program along similar lines during the 
summer session of 1959. 

Since this program also began from 
scratch, it was first decided to have 
the participants share dormitory space 
with the high school students who 
were on campus for the Music Camp. 
This sharing, incidentally, added to 
the interesting extra curricular activit- 
es. The five counselors who were in- 
vited to assist were active school and 
public librarians who agreed to live 
in the dormitory and share all the ex- 
periences of the boys and girls. This 
group of hard working people led the 
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discussion groups and sponsored the 
committee activities. The overall pro- 
gram was planned by Dr. Jean Lowrie, 
associate professor in the Department 
of Librarianship, and the director in 
residence was Julia De Young. 

Hoping for a possible fifty students, 
the planners of the workshop were 
pleasantly surprised by the response 
from sixty-two registrants from all 
parts of the state, including the upper 
peninsula. Interest and enthusiasm 
were evident from the arrival of the 
first two girls who had travelled all 
night on the bus from Escanaba. 
Many students received financial as- 
sistance from Women’s Clubs, Kiwan- 
is groups, Student Library Assistant 
Clubs and Staff Associations, and they 
represented both public and parochial 
school libraries and public libraries. 
The registration was limited to those 
who would be junior or senior stu- 
dents in the coming school year. 

“SLAW”, as it affectionately came 
to be designated, included six full 
days of participation in discussion 
groups, both morning and afternoon, 
on Student Library Clubs — Organiza- 
tion and Program, Book Discussion 
Techniques, Book Mending, Publicity 
and Exhibits, and Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials. There was equally busy ac- 
tivity in the student planning com- 
mittees for the Daily Newspaper, 
Book Exhibits and Displays, Enter- 
tainment and Hospitality, Evaluation 
of the Workshop, and General Ses- 
sions. 


Olive Lewis, Director of the Indiana pro- 
gram, is Supervisor of Secondary Libraries, 
Parkersburg, “est Virginia. Julia M. De- 
Young, Michigan's Coordinator, is Super- 
visor of School Libraries, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan. 
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The general sessions featured out- 
standing speakers and programs on 
‘The Techniques of Book Discussion,” 
led by Mrs. Audrey Biel from Detroit, 
a sy ymposium, “Librarianship as a Car- 
eer’, and ‘From Dusk to Dawn’, a 
planetarium presentation. 


Inspiring, informative, loads of fun, 
repeat performance please, were the 
enthusiastic phrases used on the eval- 
uation sheets turned in the last Satur- 
day moring of the workshop. At this 
session, all groups shared in activity 
reports and certificates of achievement 
were presented to everyone — includ- 
ing the counselors from the effervesc- 


ent students—and a coke party 


brought activities to a close. 
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The tape recorder fascinates Michigan student library assistants in the audio-visual aids 





Almost two-thirds of the workshop- 
pers indicated an interest in library 
work as a profession during the infor- 
mal discussion. Assuredly it is impos- 
sible to draw any conclusions from 
current enthusiasms, but perhaps over 
the years, as Indiana and Michigan 
continue their programs, it may be 
possible to evaluate this w orkshop in 
terms of recruitment for the profes- 
sion. Suffice it to say, that the re- 
ceptiveness of the youngsters and the 
informal reports from the librarians 
whose schools participated, more-than 
compensate for the time and effort 
such a project requires. And there 
will be a repeat performance on the 
campus of Western Michigan Uni- 
versity June 27-July 1, 1960. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING 

The ALA Midwinter conference 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, January 28-Febru- 
ary 1. In line with the decision made 
by ALA Council last year, no program 
or membership meetings will be held. 
There will be two sessions of the ALA 
Council open to all present. Also the 
AASL Board of Directors will hold 
four sessions. At the Friday one, from 
2:00-4:00, all AASL committee mem- 
bers present will be asked to meet 
with the Board. In addition, many 
committees have planned individual 
work meetings. The State Assembly 
will not meet at this Mid-winter con- 
ference. 


BOOKS FOR ASIAN STUDENTS 
(21 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11). 
This project sponsored by the Asia 
Foundation has shipped more than 


one million books and almost a quar- 
ter of a million journals, most of them 
donated by American publishers and 
college library groups, to hundreds 
of universities and libraries in 
eighteen Asian countries which have 
requested them. Used college and 
secondary level books in good condi- 
tion published after 1945 and works 
by standard authors published before 
that date are also needed. Interested 
librarians should contact the project 
at the above address. 


REMINDER 


IMPORTANT! APPLY FOR SCHO- 
LARSHIPS NOW. If you are inter- 
ested in financial assistance for special 
professional study next year, be sure 
to make application immediately. 
Check your October issue of School 
Libraries for possible sources and 
addresses. 








and 
Percival White 


FOOD: AMERICA'S 
BIGGEST BUSINESS 


By Pauline Arnold 
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This comprehensive survey of our most basic industry explains the 
evolution of food products and modern scientific methods of growing, 
processing, distributing and merchandising. It embraces many subject 
areas: history, social science, economics, household arts, vocational guid- 
ance. Illustrated and indexed. Young People. 338 pages. $3.95. 
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No Competition Among Instructional Materials 


A REPORT OF THE AASL-ACRL-DAVI JOINT COMMITTEE 


CAROLYN I. WHITENACK 


“Each type of material has a unique 
contribution to make to the educa- 
tional process. Some materials will 
be more effective in achieving one 
teaching or learning objective; others 
will serve another purpose better. 
There is no basic competition among 
instructional materials. The point is 
that in any situation the distinctive 
characteristics of each medium should 
be recognized and all appropriate ma- 
terials should be used.” This para- 
graph, taken from “A Statement By 
the Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI Com- 
mittee,” expresses the purpose and 
concern of the Committee. This Joint 
Committee has worked toward an im- 
proved mutual understanding and co- 
operation among library and audio- 
visual personnel since its beginning in 
April 1956 at the request of the NEA- 
ALA Joint Committee. 

The resolution of the NEA-ALA 
Joint Committee at its Washington 
meeting, October 24-25, 1955, stated: 
“That both professional organizations 
appoint members to a joint AASL- 
DAVI committee to study the profes- 
sional relationships required to insure 
the most effective contributions to 
classroom instruction.” Since institu- 
tions of higher education have re- 
sponsibility for recruitment and pro- 
fessional education of teachers, libra- 


Carolyn 1. Whitenack is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Library Science and Audio-Visual 
Education, Purdue University and is Acting 
Chairman of the Joint Committee. 
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rians, and audio-visual personnel and 
since they have responsibility for ma- 
terials for these programs, the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Research Li- 
braries was invited to become a part 
of the Joint Committee. The basic 
concern for the improvement of in- 
struction by the participating profes- 
sional organizations has brought them 
into close relationship with the utili- 
zation of materials of learning, with 
problems in curriculum development, 
with the newer media, and with the 
professionalization of instructional 
materials personnel. In considering 
its objectives, scope, and future activ- 
ities, the Committee has agreed that 
(1) the development of effective in- 
structional materials programs in edu- 
cation and (2) the preparation of in- 
structional materials specialists are of 
major importance and mutual concern 
to the organizations involved. 


Competencies of Instructional 
Materials Specialist 


The past work of the Joint Commit- 
tee resulted in the Statement of need- 
ed competencies of instructional ma- 
terials specialists and suggested 
sources of obtaining these competen- 
cies. The term “instructional mate- 
rials specialist” was defined as “those 
individuals who, on a_ professional 
level, are directly responsible for a 
school, college, or university program 
of counsel, service or in-service edu- 
cation for student and teacher use of 
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instructional materials.” The knowl- 
edge and basic skills required for 
these specialists were stated as “(1) 
successful teaching experience, (2) 
academic work in (a) educational ad- 
ministration and supervision, (b) 
principles of learning, (c) curriculum 
development, (d) guidance and coun- 
seling and (e) mass communications, 
(3) course work and in-service exper- 
ience in (a) analysis, (b) selection 
and evaluation, (c) utilization, (d) 
production and (e) processing for or- 
ganization and maintenance of ma- 
terials and equipment.” 

The Committee, in the implementa- 
tion of the Statement, has as its goal 
the encouragement of good programs 
for the preparation of instructional 
materials specialists, the identification 
and promotion of effective instruc- 
tional materials programs, the publi- 
cizing of outstanding instructional ma- 
terials programs and the stimulation 
of teacher competencies in the selec- 
tion, evaluation and use of instruc- 
tional materials. The Committee also 
feels that a statement of a philosophy 
or a theory of instructional materials 
which considers the significance of the 
changing role of materials in educa- 
tion and the appropriate role of the 
teacher, the learner, the administra- 
tor, the specialist and the supplier 
with respect to instructional mater- 
ials is urgently needed. 

Because of this need the Committee 
passed the following recommendation 
at its June 5, 1959 meeting: 


Proposed Institutes 

The Joint Committee on Instruc- 
tional Materials (present composition: 
AASL, ACRL, DAVI; invitations ex- 
tended to ASCD, Library Education 
Division of ALA, and to National 
Association of Educational Broadcas- 
ters) recommends to the U. S. Office 
of Education that it contract with the 
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Commission on Instructional Mater- 
ials of the ASCD to conduct insti- 
tutes and related appropriate activities 
concerned with the development of a 
theory or theories of instructional ma- 
terials and their administrative impli- 
cations. Instructional materials are 
here broadly defined to include the 
widest range of audio, verbal, and vis- 
ual materials as well as the effective 
production, utilization, selection, cata- 
loging, and administration of such 
materials. It further recommends that 
the Joint Committee on Instructional 
Materials be related to the above pro- 
jects to such extent as seems feasible 
and consistent with the Joint Com- 
mittee’s function of encouraging and 
assisting appropriate projects as part 
of an over-all study and development 
of the instructional materials field. 

The first of two seminars to be held 
to develop a theoretical framework 
for the development and use of edu- 
cational media and materials was 
held November 10-15 at the Burling- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D.C. The 
thirty participants included members 
of ASCD’s Commission on _ Instrue- 
tional Materials and educators who 
are specialists in the areas of the pro- 
duction and use of instructional ma- 
terials, general curriculum develop- 
ment, and curriculum development in 
the several subject fields. Chandos 
Reid, chairman of the Commission on 
Instructional Materials, was the Di- 
rector of the Seminar. 

Consultants at the Seminar includ- 
ed James D. Finn, University of 
Southern California; Roger L. Lea- 
therman, University of Michigan; and 
Donald Snygg, State University of 
New York, College of Education, Os- 
wego. They were concerned with im- 
plications for instructional resources 
and materials arising from technology, 
the explosion of knowledge, and 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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School Library Consultant 


Services A California Achievement 


MAURINE S. HARDIN 


At long last California has joined 
ranks of states providing State 
y Consultant Services. 
1959, was the happy day 
when Governor Edmund G. Brown 
signed such a bill into law. Three 
bills, introduced into three successive 
legislative sessions by the School Li- 
brary Association of California, re- 
sulted in affirmative action the last 
day of the third, 1959, session. 


July iy 


Basic Proposition RESULT OF STUDY 

Following a study made by the 
SLAC Professional Committee in 
1948-49, school librarians were aware 
of certain facts: 

1. California needed State School Li- 
brary Consultant Services to meet 
the demands of California’s chil- 
dren in a rapidly growing state. 

. Since the school Dicivion in sec- 
ondary schools works closely with 
administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents, in planning for curriculum 
enrichment, it seemed logical that 
the same pattern should prevail at 
the state level. Such services should 
be a part of the State Department 
of Education rather than of the 
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Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin, Librarian, Oak- 
land Technical High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is Legislative Coordinator of the 
School Library Association of California. 
She has served in this capacity since the 
creation of this state committee in 1954 and 
was a member of the State Professional 
Committee which made the “Study of the 
Need for State School Library Service” in 
1948-49, 
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State Library. There was full sup- 
port for this placement of the posi- 
tion from the two State Librarians 
who served during the ten-year 
period. 


3. If the State Budget Director should 


fail to accept the need for consult- 
ant services in the budget of the 
Department of Education, then 
legislation should be requested. 


Factors CONTRIBUTING TO 
EVENTUAL SUCCESS 

The state membership voted unani- 
mously to support efforts to achieve 
consultant services, and a “Stand-by 
Committee” organized wide participa- 
tion. Legislative-minded state presi- 
dents stood ready to go to Sacramen- 
to and give full support on a moment's 
notice, or to accept other extra chores 
that arose. 

As the years progressed more mem- 
bers became aware that each librarian 
had increased responsibility in his 
own particular area, for without con- 
tact with constituents, legislative 
members would not react. School li- 
brarians, often isolated and one to a 
school, found it necessary to readjust 
their thinking. Busy as each one was, 
he learned that time, tide and legis- 
latures did not wait, especially when 
each legislator with long daily sched- 
ules must also meet urgent demands 
of other constituents. 

The membership realized success 
would require all-out effort, includ- 
ing a satisfactory budget which was 
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voted before the third “campaign.” 
This budget, though not providing for 
full-time representation in Sacramen- 
to, allowed travel and clerical expen- 
ses, wider telephone use, better plans 
for public relations, freedom from 
heavy pressures under which com- 
mittee members had worked. Com- 
mittee members had no released time 
from busy, full-time positions other 
than the time required to attend 
scheduled hearings during school 
hours, calendared often on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

The respect and stature of the re- 
sourceful, skillful Assemblyman who 
presented the bill and steered its 
course to eventual success cannot be 
over emphasized. SLAC’s Legislative 
Committee was fortunate in its inex- 
perienced years to have the friend- 
ship, guidance and leadership of an 
Assemblyman who commanded res- 
pect from senior and junior represen- 
tatives of both political parties. A 
brilliant record in the measures he 
had introduced or supported, espe- 
cially in the field of education, gave 
status to whatever he sponsored. He 
realized the problems facing school 
libraries. As he spoke out forcefully 
and brilliantly for needed changes, he 
won the admiration of school librar- 
ians for his integrity, kindness and un- 
derstanding. 

The road to success was hazardous. 
Defeated in the first and second ses- 
sions, SLAC remained undaunted. 
From each venture important lessons 
had been learned, especially that pa- 
tience was essential. 


FinAL SuPPORTING EFFORT 
Before the third attempt, SLAC 
took inventory. 

1. An increased effort to gain more 
friends was mandatory. More 
SLAC members made the time to 
see their representatives or to go to 
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Sacramento as needed. Appoint- 
ment of a “Core Committee” to as- 
sist the Legislative Coordinator 
and to share the need for represen- 
tation at hearings was invaluable, 

State Workshops pinpointed areas 

for local assistance and wider par- 

ticipation. 

. The State Budget Director had 
realized from repeated requests a 
sincere purpose and an acute need. 
Because an election changed the 
personnel of that office, there was 
further advantage in another ap- 
praisal. 

3. Not the least of these supporting 
efforts came from other profession- 
al organizations, particularly a co- 
ordinating group of representatives 
and executive secretaries from edu- 
cational professional groups, which 
met regularly to share ideas and 
give mutual assistance in legisla- 
tive problems. 

In 1955, SLAC took its first bill to 
the California Legislature. A whole 
new world lay ahead for California 
school librarians, one of legislative 
challenges and pitfalls yet undiscov- 
ered. NOW, with School Library 
Consultant Services achieved,1 school 
librarians have gained stature and ad- 
ditional insight of the need for further 
legislative opportunities to meet other 
professional challenges. e @e 


Lo 


1. At a meeting of the California State 
Board of Education, Sept. 17, 1959, a 
new Department of Audio-Visual and 
School Library Consultant Services was 
created. Civil Service examination will 
provide lists for personnel. 





The leadership being assumed in 
many states to create the position of 
state school library supervisor and to 
increase the size of the staffs already 
existing is noticeable at the present 
time. 
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New positions: 


Hawaii — The position was created 
last summer. It has been filled by 
Carolyn Crawford, Director, Li- 
brary Services, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Honolulu. 


Oregon — A new position has been 
created in the State Department of 
Education and has been filled by 
Phyllis Hochstettler, Director of In- 
structional Services, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Salem. 


New appointments: 


Illinois — Loren Allen and James Bou- 
la, Consultants, Instructional Ma- 
terials, Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield. 


Massachusetts — Mrs. Charlene Seth 
McKeithen, School and Public Li- 
braries, Work with Children and 
Young People, Division of Library 
Extension, State Department of 
Education, Boston. 


Mississippi — Ada McCaa, School Li- 
brary Supervisor, State Department 
of Education, Jackson. 

In addition, a position for a school 
library supervisor has been made pos- 
sible in Montana. In Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and West Virginia the library 
profession is attempting to make such 
positions possible. In North Carolina 
four additional professional persons 
will be added to the staff. A school 
library person is being sought for the 
staff of the Free Public Library Com- 
mission of Vermont. e @ e 





COVER PICTURE 


Audio and visual experts may well 
work together to bring the wonder of 
sound and the beauty of literature to 
all children. Here a nursery school 
child at the Los Angeles Mary E. 
Bennett School for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing is having a thrilling ex- 








perience. 





NO COMPETITION ... 


(Continued from Page 28) 


learning theory. Dr. Pauline O’Melia, 
Librarian South Woods Junior High 
School, Syosset, Long Island, and 
Miss Elinor Yungmeyer, School Li- 
brary Consultant, Michigan State Li- 
brary are members of the Commission 
on Instructional Materials of ASCD 
and participated in the Seminar. 

This Seminar was supported and 
the one to follow will be supported by 
contract funds from the U. S. Office 
of Education under provisions of Title 
VIII, Part B, NDEA. The reports of 
the Seminars should be highly signifi- 
cant for all school librarians. The 
next meeting of the Joint Committee 
will be in the spring 1960. 








DEWEY 
Decimal Classification 
and 
Relative Index 


8th Abridged Edition 
June 1959 


An abridgment of Edition 16 publisht 
in October 1958. All classes expanded 
consistently and extensively annotated. 
Special attention to school needs. 

3 Summaries. Form division and divide 
like schedules — 2,097, Tables entries 
— 18,000 — Index entries — 495 pages. 


$6.50 postpaid in U.S.A. 


Publisht and sold by 
FOREST PRESS, INC. 


Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., N. Y. 
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Do You Put All 
Your Professional 


Kges in One Basket? 
A Random Check List for You 


1. Do you attend professional meet- 
ings other than library structured? 


2. Do you know the people in your 
own school district who are active in 
other professional educational groups? 


3. Do you know about teaching 
machines, action research in educa- 
tional television, language laborator- 
ies? 

4. Are you aware of all the impli- 
cations of NDEA for you as a librar- 
ian? 

5. Do you know the various ty pes 
of instructional materials service cen- 
ters? 


6. Here are some examples of new 
experimental study groups in the area 
of instructional materials. Are you 
familiar with them? 

School Mathematics Study 
Group, Learning Resources Institute, 
Physical Sciences Study Committee, 
Stratavision, Hagerstown Equipment 
with E TV? 


7. Do you use the professional per- 
iodicals from other associations as ad- 
ditiona] sources for library materials? 


Reprints of the article “Awards and 
Scholarships” which appeared in the 
October issue of School Libraries may 
now be obtained from the office of the 
AASL Executive Secretary. 
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Watch for 
Special Announcment 
on the publication 
of STANDARDS 
March Issue 
School Libraries 











Automation and documentation 
for school libraries 


e The New Trier (Illinois ) Township 
High School library has an exhibit of 
a “talking book.” In a small glass 
case in a library corridor is space for 
an open book. If you push a button, 
you can hear an interesting book re- 
view of the book, recorded by one of 
the students on the library squad. 


e What of a central reference ques- 
tion file? Couldn't a central office 
have a punched card system for refer- 
ence questions? Individual school li- 
braries would be continually contri- 
buting to this, but the contribution of 
each school would then be available 
to all. 

A Teletypewriter Exchange System 
known as TWX could be used. This 
is a closed telegraphic system. Mes- 
sages are ty ped on a teletypewriter 
that converts them to electric impulses 
which, at the receiving end, are recon- 
verted to type automatically. It is 
used to answer reference questions 
and to arrange for interlibrary loans. 
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Cunent 
Research 


One of the most important, and 
possibly the most controversial, re- 
search studies to be published in some 
years, of significance to both school 
and public libraries, is that recently 
completed at the University of Cali- 
fornia by Marjorie Fiske (1). It will 
no doubt be completely reviewed in 
Library Quarterly and such scholarly 


media; attention of school library 
leaders and school administrators, 
however, should be called to it at 
once. 


California school librarians have 
stated that the sampling in the study 
is not truly representative, although 
the study itself states that the com- 
munities were selected “to insure as 
wide a range of these variable as pos- 
sible” (p.2). School librarians should 
read the entire study, but the chapter 
on “Paradox in school librarianship” 
will be of most direct concern. The 
most disturbing findings are repre- 
sented by the follow! ing: “The major- 
ity lof librarians] habitually avoid 
controversial material, and there is 
not one who does not take controver- 
siality into account under some cir- 
cumstance.” (p. 65) “More questions 
about controversial books are raised 
by librarians themselves (or by school 
administrations and faculty members ) 
than by individuals or groups in the 
community, and . . . patron or par- 
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ental objections are resisted more often 
than are internal complaints.” (p. 79) 
Although it was found that younger 
librarians and those who have library 
school degrees resist pressures more 
effectively and although it was found 
that school librarians reflect these 
characteristics to a greater extent than 
public librarians, yet school librarians 
were found to resist pressures less 
than public librarians and “more, 
rather than fewer, . . habitually avoid 
the controversial.” (p. 87) 


Dr. Fiske gives two explanations 
for this situation: the sense of isola- 
tion felt by school librarians and their 
subordination within the school 
framework. She and her associates 
were able to pair off principals and 
librarians and to study the librarian’s 
feelings of integration in the school 
with the principal's attitude toward 
the library. Where the principal was 
library-oriented, in all but one case 
the librarian had good working rela- 
tionships with the faculty. In the 
other schools, the administrators man- 
ifested indifference to the library and 
in all but one of these cases the li- 
brarian felt isolated. “Administrators 
who are indifferent toward the li- 
brary’, says Dr. Fiske, “tend to be 
restrictive in their philosophies of 
book selection and, conversely, those 
who are library-oriented tend to be 
free of such restraints.” (p. 97) This 
particular part of the study was based 
on only nineteen cases, which seem 
too few to justify sound conclusions; 
so far as the writer knows, however, 
this study is the only one where these 
particular aspects of the educational 
context have been investigated. The 
findings reported by this study are 
not only important for school librar- 
ians and their administrators to know 
about, but should also be used as the 
basis for further research and check- 


ing. 


School people would do well to 
read this study in conjunction with a 
recent speech by Harold C. Martin, 
Director of General Education at 
Harvard (2). He states: “The case I 
am making then, is simply this: that 
the young should have access to any 
book. And this: that the librarian 
should be ready to let them know 
about any book, without worry over 
its being too mature, or too explicit, 
or too violent. . . The rule of the timid 
man is: when in doubt, play safe; of 
the responsible one, when in doubt, 
take the chance . . . If the timidity I 
complain of in librarians, and in 
teachers too, alienated only the zoot- 
suiters, the hipsters, and the leather- 
jacket gang, the damage would be 
bad enough. But the same timidity 


misdirects the intellectually pliable 
and receptive.” 


(p. 359-60 ) 


In another study by Dr. Danton 
(3) a real problem in recruiting for 
advanced professional education for 
school librarianship is pointed out. 
His study reports on 129 doctoral dis- 
sertations produced by library schools 
since the University of Chicago began 
its doctoral program in 1930. He pro- 
vides a quantitative-qualitative analy- 
sis of the dissertations, presents the 
objectives of doctoral study, the ma- 
jor fields of study, the obstacles and 
deterrents, the withdrawal rate and 
the time factor, and the positions cur- 
rently held by doctoral graduates; he 
ends by evaluating the benefits and 
contributions of the dissertations and 
of the persons producing them. Of 
these 129, only nine can be said to 
be of direct pertinence to school li- 
brary service (judging from the titles 
alone, since the categories used by 
Dr. Danton do not include type of 
libraries ). Only one of the recipients 
of the doctoral degree is now employ- 
ed in the school library field, although 


several are teaching school librarian- 
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ship in graduate library schools. Dr. 
Danton states, certainly in milder 
tones than are justified, that “it might 
be to the general advantage of the 
profession to attempt to recruit doc- 
toral students from and for the school 
and public library fields, especialiy, 
in greater numbers than has been the 
case up to the present.” (p. 444) 


One recent dissertation which many 
school library supervisors will need 
to study from the text itself is Jean 
Lowrie’s study of elementary school 
libraries and their program of service. 
Incidentally, this study, supported in 
part by a Dutton-Macrae grant, illu- 
strates the dire need for fellowships 
to support doctoral study, one of the 
major points underscored by Dr. Dan- 
ton. The Lowrie dissertation (4) 
may now be secured on microfilm 
from the Microfilm Corporation, 1051 
Power Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. If 
no word is received on plans for pub- 
lication, a more extensive annotation 
of this study will be provided in the 
next issue. 


(1) Fiske, Marjorie. Book selection and 
censorship; A study of school and pub- 
lic libraries in California. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1959. $3.75 


Martin, Harold C. “Books and Boys,” 
The Horn Book Magazine 35: 355-67 
October 1959 


Danton, J. Perriam. “Doctoral study in 
librarianship in the United States,” Col- 
lege and Research Libraries 20:436-53 
November 1959 


Lowrie, Jean Elizabeth. “Elementary 
school libraries: A study of the pro- 
gram in ten school systems in the area 
of curriculum enrichment and reading 
guidance with emphasis on fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades.” Doctoral disserta- 
tion. School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve University, February 1959. 
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Miss Helen Wessells is a member of the spe- 
cial advisory committee on membership for 
the American Library Association. She asks 
the question, How active are YOU in arous- 
ing an interest in membership in the library 
profession and in promoting an effective 
professional organization? 





This article is not for the nine-to- 
five librarian interested mainly in a 
salary check and a long vacation. It 
is for the librarian who frequently 
wonders about his profession, worries 
about methods for creating a better 
library and compares ideas and ex- 
periences with fellow librarians. For 
this is a plea from one librarian to 
another to help make our professional 
organization, the American Library 
Association, the most effective possi- 
ble. 

It is obvious, if you are reading this, 
that you are already a member or a 
friend of the American Association of 
School Librarians, a division of the 
American Library Association, and 
that you must have wider interests 
than the librarian who does not know 
of the existence of School Libraries. 
However, do you realize how much 
you may contribute and how much 
you may gain from being a more ac- 
tive member of the library association 
which speaks for all librarians 
throughout the country? Have you 
told others of the advantage of be- 
longing to ALA? 

Librarians, more than many profes- 
sional people, are dependent upon the 
ideas and thoughts of other people. 
Books and other materials which are 
the librarian’s stock in trade are 
created by other people. 
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Participate in Your Professional Organizations 
HELEN E. WESSELLS 


Even if it is not always possible to 
attend conferences and be on com- 
mittees, library literature will keep 
one aware of trends and operations. 
The ALA Bulletin is published for all 
librarians. A special issue each year 
is edited by top experts among school 
librarians. Aside from this special 
number, each issue has articles and 
information which will enrich the li- 
brary program. Each school librar- 
ian has a forum in his own Association 
of School Librarians, in addition to 
that provided by the ALA as a whole. 
School Libraries, the division’s publi- 
cation, is dependent on each librarian 
for information about interesting 
events and programs. However, one 
need not confine his professional read- 
ing to only one division for there are 
other divisions which will give a 
wide insight into the ALA’s effort to 
make a better library profession. 

But you, as a librarian, are the cat- 
alyst who brings together, today, the 
accumulated wisdom and the reader. 
You must keep abreast of what is hap- 
pening in your profession. You must 
know about books, trends, methods, 
equipment, community interests, and 
a myriad of other matters. A good 
librarian reads and consults. He lis- 
tens and watches to find out what 
is happening in the library world in 
order to improve his own library. He 
belongs to his professional associa- 
tions. 

Even though the cry is apt to be 
too many meetings, too many organi- 
zations, too many committees, too lit- 
tle time to attend, the librarian should 
belong to professional associations 
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— local, regional and national. School 
librarians belong not only to library 
associations but also to educational 
associations. 

College and university librarians 
have obligations to campus matters, 
faculty interests, and broad subject 
fields. Public librarians have to keep 
in touch with community associations, 
many with national ties. Staff, bud- 
get, building or book selection prob- 
lems are not always solved locally and 
the larger library community must be 
utilized. Special librarians, in order 
to administer economical and effect- 
ive libraries, must be aware of special 
subject fields and of the wider li- 


brary field. 


Knowledge of other libraries and 
active cooperation with them helps 
one to prepare the school child for his 
future reading years. Association 
membership helps one keep aware of 
developments in these wider library 
fields and increases ones value to his 
educational institution. 

Local, state and regional library or- 
ganizations are extremely useful to 
all librarians. Educational organiza- 
tions are essential for the school li- 
brarian who wishes to plan intelli- 
gently with teachers and administra- 
tors. It is important therefore to widen 
library horizons and to become ac- 
tively affiliated with the national or- 
ganization which is trying to direct 
the mass of information which is es- 
sential and available for all libraries. 
It is important to be a part of the 
association which is trying to improve 
libraries through governmental chan- 
nels, legislation, and joint activity 
with other organizations such as 
the National Education Association. 
Twenty-two thousand librarians with 
all their library friends can be a po- 
tential force. Thirty or forty thou- 
sand librarians speaking as an asso- 
ciation are twice as potent. 
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Do work with your association, the 
ALA, for better libraries everywhere. 
Work for adequate support and ade- 
quate service. And find information 
to solve your own problems through 
working with the other members of 
your national association. Become a 
working member of ALA for your 
own satisfaction and for the good of 
all in your chosen profession. 

If there is not a local membership 
committee in your area, write the 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois for 
more information and for forms which 
will give you the dues structure. You 
will be surprised at the breadth of the 
program, a program designed for you. 





Please Note: Librarians who are interested 
in obtaining a copy of this year’s annotated 
list of magazines used in the Stern Family 
Fund Project may obtain one from the 
AASL office. YASD reviewed and revised 
the list this year. 





e ART IN LIFE Scarecrow Press, 
1959, $12.50. Librarians who have 
kept files on Life magazine will find 
this index developed by Jane Clapp 
of interest. This listing covers photo- 
graphs in the fields of architecture, 
sculpture and decorative arts such as 
ceramics, furniture, glassware, jewel 
ry and metal work. Also indexed are 
portraits of artists and of historic and 
literary personages. This index in its 
form of listing and its subjects, with 
extensive cross references, presents 4 
more thorough key than that found 
for Life in the Readers’ Guide. It 
covers the period from the first issue, 
November 23, 1936 through 1956. 
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* STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY PROGRAMS (ALA, Chicago 
11. Available March 1960. Price to be 
announced.) The emphasis through- 
out this publication, which was pre- 
pared by AASL in cooperation with 
twenty other professional associations, 
is on the description of a good school 
library program. What such a pro- 
gram requires in the way of staff, ma- 
terials, budget and quarters is dis- 
cussed in detail. 


* A DISCUSSION GUIDE to be used 
with STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PROGRAMS (ALA, Chi- 
cago 11. Available March 1960. 
Price to be announced.) A guide to 
aid in planning and conducting meet- 
ings for various groups concerned 
with school library service. It will 
aid in understanding and interpreting 


the new school library standards. 


| * ALA Bulletin, February, 1960. (Re- 


prints available from the AASL office) 
Under the guest editorship of AASL’s 
past president, Elenora Alexander, 
the reprint will carry articles written 


by school librarians, administrators 
1am 


vel- J 


and curriculum personnel relating to 
the new school library standards. 


* Background, Philosophy and High- 
lights of the Standards. ( Available on 
loan from the AASL office ). A twenty- 
five minute tape recording of the ad- 
dress given by Dr. Frances Henne at 
the State Assembly breakfast program 
during the ALA Washington confer- 
ence, June, 1959. 
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* Wofford, Azile. THE SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY AT WORK. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1959. $3.50. Gives detailed tech- 
niques for the acquisition, organiza- 
tion, use and maintenance of school 
library materials. Will be helpful to 
the untrained person or the beginning 
librarian. Contents presented clearly. 
Suggested forms are illustrated. In- 
cludes an appendix “Aids for the Se- 
lection of Materials for School Li- 
braries”. 


* Trump, J. L. Images of the Future; 
A New Approach to the Secondary 
School. (200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Ill. Single copies free ). This much dis- 
cussed publication holds many impli- 
cations for school librarians in terms 
of the program and materials collec- 
tions in the secondary school libraries 
of the future. 


* School Library Association. The Li- 
brary in the Primary School. The 
Association, 29 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C. 1., 1958. (75S, 6d). This re- 
port recognizes little possibility at 
present for the development of cen- 
tralized library rooms with profession- 
al staff in the primary schools of 
England, and therefore is built 
around the development of adequate 
classroom book collections with sim- 
ple methods of administration. At- 
tention is focused on the significance 
of school libraries for the elementary 
age child and does indicate that there 
is value in a central collection of 
books supplementing classroom li- 
braries. Contents include: character- 


istics of the English primary school 
and primary-age child; a discussion of 
the type of library suited to this 
group; uses of the library; equipment; 
selection policy; simple organization 
techniques; and minimum standards 
for book collection. 
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* MATERIALS LIST FOR TEACH- 
ERS OF MODERN FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES (Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
1959. $.50) A new list helpful for 
librarians and teachers who are anx- 
ious to build up collections of mater- 
ials in modern foreign languages un- 
der Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 


* WORLD HISTORY BOOK LIST 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS (National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6. 1959. 
$1.25) The booklet is in two main 
parts: Part I, an annotated list of 419 
books to enrich world history pro- 
grams; Part II, books listed according 
to time periods, topics, and geograph- 
ical areas. Fiction, easy reading and 
adult reading material are indicated. 
Indexed by title. 


* EASY BULLETIN BOARDS (Easy 
Bulletin Boards, Box 103, Cleveland 
21. $1.50) Twelve chapters of text 
and 200 drawings and photographs of 
actual bulletin boards done in schools 
and libraries over the past three years 
are contained in this book designed 
to help the librarian or teacher with 
little or no art training; illustrated 
techniques for setting up attractive 
bulletin boards in the space of two 
hours or less, using materials which 
are easily available and either free or 
inexpensive. 


* SKYLIGHTS (National Aviation 
Education Council, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6.) Li 
brarians may receive free single cop- 
ies each month of this fact sheet 
which also is a source of materials 
for science and math. 








for children on the air. 


interested in radio scorytelling. 


general radio, school and library storytelling. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 





Let’s Listen to a Story 


By Lilian Okun... . 1959 ....273p ... . Clothbound ... . $3.50 


N OW IN ITS 15th year, ‘'Let’s Listen to a Story’ is widely known as one of the best programs 

Written, produced and directed by Lilian Okun over radio station 

WMCA in New York, this program has won the first award from the Institute for Education, Radio 
and Television of Ohio State University, as well as many PTA, YMCA and other awards. 

Recognizing the popularity and outstanding quality of this program, the H. W. Wilson Company 

asked Miss Okun to select a number of the most interesting of her radio adaptations for publication. 

This has been done and LET’S LISTEN TO A STORY is now available to librarians and teachers 


Out of more than 1,200 scripts broadcast on the program, Miss Okun has chosen 16 as best for 
Among these are adaptations of 
POLLY PATCHWORK by Rachel Field 
YOUNG ABE LINCOLN by Nina Brown Baker 
MR. POPPER’S PENGUINS by Richard and Florence Atwater 
SILENT NIGHT by Hertha Pauli 
FREDDY THE DETECTIVE by Walter R. Brooks 
SCHEHEREZADE TELLS THE STORY OF SINBAD 
from the Arabian Nights 
Nearly all of the scripts may be used on non-commercial broadcasts without payment of royalty. 
At beginning of each script there is a note on its copyright status and availability for broadcasting. 
The Introduction by Miss Okun explains the requirements for successful storytelling — the train- 


ing in voice and diction; how to adapt a story for radio use; how to produce the programs; and 
how a library can best achieve cooperation with the radio station. 
LET’S LISTEN TO A STORY should appeal to librarians in any city where there is a radio 


station—and indeed, in any school which has a public address system. Order your copy — today! 


& New York City 52 
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* WE RECOMMEND ( Miss Cather- 
ine Weir, 1415 Whilden Place, Apt. 
B., Greensboro, N.C. $.15) This is the 
first list of the North Carolina Book 
Reviewing Project and presents eval- 
uations of recent outstanding books 
for children and young people, most 
of which are suggested as first pur- 
chase choices. Annotations represent 
the composite opinions of two or 
more reviewers. Books are reviewed 
by seven regional committees of li- 
brarians, teachers and students. Spe- 
cial emphasis is given to the evalua- 
tion of materials in relation to the 
school curriculum. The Project is 
sponsored by the School and Chil- 
dren’s Section of the North Carolina 
Library Association in cooperation 
with the School Librarians’ Section, 
North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, and the Office of School Library 
Services, State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


* SLAAM HANDBOOK (Mrs. Jean 
Fleck, Deckerville High School, Deck- 
erville, Michigan. Single copies $1.00. 
Discount for multiple copies.) A 64 
page illustrated manual which may be 
used as a teaching aid in the training 
of student library assistants has been 
published by the Student Librarian 
Assistants Association of Michigan 
(SLAAM). The HANDBOOK also 
contains a history of SLAAM, the 
SLAAM constitution, duties of officers 
and of the Advisory Council, plus in- 
formation and maps of the regional 
organizations. 


* Donley, Roy. “Supermarket of 
Knowledge” School Executive, Aug., 
1959. pp. 35-37. Some interesting and 
controversial points are set forth by 


the author who is a member of the 


firm responsible for the development 
of the Torrance, California, Educa- 
tional Materials Center. 











book has its own “log,” 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


% Every good ship keeps a log, so quite logically each Viking junior 
a brief description with the salient facts about each 
new book, and sometimes about the author and the illustrator. We have a 
list of people who receive these logs prior to publication date. They also 
receive advance spring and fall descriptive lists, and the complete illustrated 
146-page catalogue of all children’s books. If you would like to have your 
name added to this list, please check the coupon. The first spring log for 
1960 will go out about the first of March. 








% If you are interested 
in the catalogue only, we 
will be glad to place your 
name on the catalogue list. 


% We also have as- 
sorted bookmarks for 
schools and libraries. Please 
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THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me the items checked, free, 
of course. 

(] The Viking Junior Log 

(] Complete 146-page Junior Catalogue . 

() Beokmarks .................... 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


MATHEMATICS 
IN EVERYDAY THINGS 


By WILLIAM C. VERGARA. In ques- 
tion-and-answer form — how simple 


mathematical concepts explain hun- 
dreds of puzzling subjects. I//us. 
LC 59-10606. $3.95 


COMPLETE FIELD GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN WILDLIFE 


East, Central and North 


By HENRY HILL COLLINS, JR. 
Identifies 1422 species of birds, mam- 
mals, reptiles, amphibians, food and 
game fishes, and sea shore life, illus- 
trating 740 in full color and the rest 
in black and white. 684 pages. 2,000 
illustrations. LC 58-8880. $6.95 
Deluxe edition. $7.95 


THE ELIZABETHANS 
AND AMERICA 
By A. L. ROWSE. “This book by one 
of the greatest living Americans gives 
new material of vivid interest.” — 


ELIZABETH JENKINS. 
LC 59-10592. $4.00 


MORE THAN 

MEETS THE EYE 
By CARL MYDANS. Hailed as_ the 
most moving book of recollections by a 


great journalist since Vincent Sheean’s 
Personal History. LC 59-11786. $4.00 


GENTLEMEN, SCHOLARS 
AND SCOUNDRELS 
Edited by HORACE KNOWLES. 


Introduction by John Fischer. One 
hundred years of the best writing — 


non-fiction, fiction, poetry — from 
Harper's Magazine. 
LC 58-8831. $7.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

















* The Library Quarterly, January 
1960 ($2.50) will feature the papers 
presented at the annual conference 
held at the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, August 1959. 
These papers are centered around the 
theme “New Definitions of School Li- 
brary Service” and include such topics 
as educational philosophy, education- 
al media, trends in elementary and 
secondary school library programs, 
role of the federal government and 
school library standards. Copies may 
be ordered directly from the Graduate 
Library School. 


Library Potpourri 


e Aids in Selecting Books for Slow 
Readers (AASL, 50 East Huron, Chi- 
cago 11, 1959. Free) A 4-page an- 
notated list of sources prepared for 
AASL by the Young Adult Services 
Division and Children’s Services Di- 
vision of ALA. Includes a list of 
characteristics of books for slow read- 
ers. 


e THE OPPORTUNITY THAT 
BOOKS OFFER (Children’s Book 
Council, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10.) 
An annotated bibliography listing re- 
cent books and articles in which chil- 
dren’s books are discussed as_ they 
pertain to the concerns of the 1960 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. Five sections cover: 
I, Character development and_ the 
acquisition of values through books; 
II, Books aid the physically, mentally 
and emotionally handicapped; III, In- 
tergroup relations; IV, Toward a life 
of creativity; and V, Youth against the 
community. Single copies 15¢ or a 
large self-addressed envelope. Dis- 


count for quantity orders. 
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e Hokanson, Naomi E. “A School Li- 
brary Plans for Individualized In- 
struction” Educational Leadership, 
Nov., 1959. pp. 91-95. Description of 
a senior high school library program 
based on the philosophy that the li- 
brary is the educational materials cen- 
ter of the school. Planning with 
teachers in the development of units, 
teaching of library skills, selection of 
materials, and working with counse- 
lors and other members of the staff of 
a Minnesota high school are discus- 
sed. 


e Lund, Kenneth W. “It’s Time for a 
Breakthrough” Nation’s Schools, July, 
1959, pp. 43-45. The author writes 
that secondary education needs better 
use of teachers, materials and tech- 
niques. Speaking of the high school 
of tomorrow, Mr. Lund says, “The li- 
brary is the heart of such a new school 
program and a personalized program 
of developmental reading would be 
-~ to test each student’s mettle 

. Flexibility of such a high school 
program would mean a wide range 
of materials at varying levels of diffi- 
culty and cooperation of teacher and 
librarian.” 


e Smith, Hannis. “The Case for Inde- 
pendent School Libraries”. School 
Board Journal, Oct., 1959. The 
author discusses the arrangements by 
which the Minneapolis Public Library 
withdrew from offering community li- 
brary service through school sub-sta- 
tions. In the same issue also can be 
found Improving Instruction Through 
Materials Centers by R. A. Swanson, 
Director, Instructional Services, Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin, schools. 


e Brickman, William W. “The Li- 
brary and Higher Education” School 
and Society, Sept. 12, 1959, p. 348. 
Don't miss John Ciardi’s quotable 
quote about “the one essential and 
indispensable building, the library.” 
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THIS IS FOR YOU 


if you are 


A Grade School Librarian 
A Junior High School Librarian 


if you have 


A Classroom Library 


The Juvenile Supplement 
of 
VIRGINIA KIRKUS 
SERVICE 


can be yours for $14.36 


What does this give you? 


In 24 issues per year, we evaluate 
about 1000 titles, from Picture Books 
to Adult titles appropriate for the up- 
per teens. Except with Picture Books, 
we are substantially ahead of publica- 
tion dates in our reports ... High 
School Librarians will usually find the 
full service more useful. Price - $21.66 


We keep your needs in mind: 


Interest and age levels 
Problem readers 
Basic values 
Quality 


We do not overlook 


School curricula 
Home reading 
Typography 
Illustrations 
Binding 


A complete service in book selection, 
tested over 25 years. 


Write for a sample: 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS 
SERVICE 


317 W. 4th St. NYC 14 








—— MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS —— 


TIMBER! 


Farming Our Forests 


Written and illustrated by 
WALTER BUEHR 


The story of lumbering in America 
— all the drama and all the facts. 
Beginning with an explanation of 
how trees grow from seeds, Mr. 
Buehr traces the history of lum- 
bering from its earliest days to the 
present up-to-date methods. 


Cloth. Ages 10 - 14. $2.75 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY 
—— 425 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 16 —— 
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e KEEP TAB ON THE LAB (Edu- 
cational Materials Laboratory, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25.) 
Single copies of the July 1959 issue of 
this publication are free to librarians 
and contain new materials helpful in 
teaching about Japan. 


Audio-Visually Speaking 


* LIBRARY RESEARCH IN HIGH 
SCHOOL (Kugeler-Barker Produc- 
tions, 2311 Dudley St., Pasadena, 
Calif.) This motion picture gives bas- 
ic information on the location and use 
of research materials in the junior 
and senior high school library. In 
color and sound, the ten-minute film 
may be ordered on a preview or rent- 
al basis from the company. 


* THE KING PHILIP LIBRARY 
STORY, a 15 minute black and white 
sound film shows the organization and 
operation of a new regional compre- 
hensive high school library in Mas- 
sachusetts. Many library activities in- 
cluding class visits, library instruction, 
reference work, student assistants, 
and a book fair are covered. Film is 
priced at $65.00, or may be rented for 
$2.00. Contact Mr. Warren H. Press- 
ley, Jr., Principal, King Philip Re- 
gional High School, Wrentham, Mass. 


* USE YOUR LIBRARY (American 
Library Association, $6.00) This 81 
frame black and white filmstrip is a 
complete revision of the earlier one 
by this title. Producer is E. Ben 
Evans, Director of Instructional Ma- 
terials at the Kern County High 
School and Junior College District, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


School Libraries 
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J is based upon 
° SOUND EVALUATION 
THE BULLETIN OF THE CENTER 
FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Reviews 80 to 100 new books each month; 
age level, plot synopsis, reading values. Each Only $4.50 for 
g P ynop: & 
H review represents careful evaluation by a com- 
mittee of specialists in children’s reading from eleven issues 
C- public and school libraries, and from faculties 
1a, of the Graduate Library School and the Labor- 
AS- atory Schools of the University of Chicago. 
ise 
ior Center for Children’s Books 
In 5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Im University of Chicago 
nt. Chicago 37, Illinois 
RY * WANTED: AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR EVERY 





nd @ CHILD. Written and photographed 
by Orange County, Florida, school 


re- tag ee 

oll personnel, this 15 minute color, sound 

ial film is a study in cooperation among 

al the agencies and individuals instru- 

aa } mental in establishing the present ele- 
.— mentary library program in_ the 

1 is / P 

for | Orange County schools. Loaned free 

nail of charge, on written request to: Mr. 


Re. | Ceorge E. Allison, General Super- 
visor, Orange County Schools, 312 N. 


= Rosalind Ave., Orlando, Fla. 


* Educational Screen and Audio-Vis- 
can § ual Guide, Sept., 1959. pp 470-471. Of 
81 § interest to librarians seeking informa- 
is a & tion on materials centers will be the 
one description of those in the elementary 
Ben § schools of Dade County, Florida. A 
Ma- & brief description of the architectural 
ligh features of these centers and some in- 
rict, § formation about the materials circu- 
lated in these areas is included. 
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Audio-Visually Speaking 


Special Reviews 


Edward T. Schofield, who has reviewed the 
audio-visual material for this column, is 
Supervisor, Department of Libraries and 
Audio-visual Aids, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


* Television and school libraries are 
getting together in a very concrete 
way through the expert guidance of 
Elenora Alexander, Director of Li- 
brary Services in the Houston (Texas) 
Public Schools. A viewing of a kine- 
scoped program on poetry reveals 
dramatically that this TV series en- 
titled Book Look is a powerful means 
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of stimulating interest in reading. If 
you want to know more about Book 
Look, see the article by Dorothy Sin- 
clair and Elenora Alexander on page 
52 of the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, November, 1959. 


* THE EFFECTIVE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY is the theme of 
the entire bulletin mentioned above 
and will be rewarding reading for all 
school librarians. Especially related 
to audio-visual interests, in addition 
to the article by Sinclair and Alex- 
ander, are “High School Libraries as 
Instructional Materials Centers,” by 
Paul W. F. Witt of Teachers College, 
Columbia University (p. 112) and 
“Audio-Visual Presentations of the 
Secondary-School Library — A Selec- 
ted List of Films and Filmstrips,” 

compiled by Margaret Rufsvold of 
Indiana University, (The editor notes 
the referency by Professor Rufsvold 


to the filmstrip on Large City Audio- 
Visual Aids Or ganization, describing 
the insteuctional materials program in 
the Department of Libraries and Au- 
dio-Visual Aids to Learning (United 


World Films, Inc.) a sound motion 
picture which not only shows how the 
instructional materials program is or- 
ganized in Newark, but also how the 
materials are utilized by a classroom 
teacher. ) 


* Three new books in audio-visual 
education which you will want to ex- 
amine and add to your collection have 
been published this year. Carlton W. 
H. Erickson of the University of Con- 
necticut reports in ADMINISTER- 
ING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 
(Macmillan) some of the patterns he 
has studied carefully at selected cen- 
ters throughout the United States, 
such as San Diego, Los Angeles, St. 
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Louis, Seattle and others. Adminis- 
trative planning for the varied aspects 
of instructional materials services is 
dominant throughout the volume; 
many questions that puzzle the direc. 
tor — budget, teacher-training, plan- 
ning quarters, selecting and evalua- 
ting material — are discussed from dif- 
fering points of view and as they were 
observed in action in selected audio- 
visual centers. 


* A-V INSTRUCTION: MATERI- 
ALS AND METHODS (McGraw. 
Hill) by Brown, Lewis and Harcleroad 
is one of the most profusely illustrated 
utilization textbooks this reviewer has 
ever encountered. The authors ap- 
proach the use of each audio-visual 
aid or instructional tool with the 
teacher in mind. Case histories for 
each device are provided; biblio 
graphies for further reading are in 
cluded; questions for discussion and 
study are given. Step-by-step the 
teacher can acquire a knowledge of 
many instructional aids and apply 
them to his subject or grade interest. 
Includes also a consideration of text- 
books, which are rarely metioned in 
audio-visual manuals, and other print 
ed materials. 


* INTEGRATED TEACHING MaA- 
TERIALS, by R. M. Thomas and &. 
G. Swartout, deals with “choosing, § 
creating and using” them. Published 
by Longmans, Green, this book will 
assist school administrators to “recog: 
nize effective teaching materials pro- 
grams and ways of organizing them.” 
After considering first the best meth 
od to use, the methods themselves are 
analyzed — reading and text materials, 
photographed materials, graphic ma 
terials, broadcast and recorded mater 
ials, constructed materials and _ real 
life materials. 


School Libraries 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


This division is specifically respon- 
sible for stimulating continuous study 
and research to improve standards in 
the school library field; for interpret- 
ing the need for and function of 
school libraries to other educational 
and lay groups; for stimulating pro- 
fessional growth and improvement of 
the status of school librarians. 


The American Association of School 
Librarians is interested in the general 
improvement and extension of library 
services for children and young peo- 
ple. AASL has specific responsibility 
for — 

1. Planning of programs of study 
and service for the improvement and 
extension of library services in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as a 
means of strengthening the educa- 
tional program. 

2. Stimulation of continuous study 
and research to improve standards 
and procedures in the school library 
field and to establish criteria of eval- 
uation. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all 
units within the American Library 
Association in areas of mutual con- 
cern. 

4. Representation and interpreta- 
tion of the need for and function of 
school libraries to other educational 
and lay groups. 

5. Stimulation of professional 
growth, improvement of the status 
of school librarians, and encourage- 
ment of participation by members in 
appropriate type-of-activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities and pro- 
jects for improvement and extension 
of service in the school library when 
such projects are beyond the scope of 
type-of-activity divisions, after speci- 
fic approval by the ALA Council. 
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COMMITTEES 


ARCHIVES — 

To preserve the archives of AASL 
in accordance with an established 
policy for organization and filing. 

Chairman, LOUISE ANTHONY, Board 
of Education, Alton, Illinois; GLApys 
LIVELY, M. FRANCES LYNCH, JUNE MIL- 
LER, AGNES MONTGOMERIE, AGNES 
SLEADD. 


AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS — 
To seek sponsors for scholarships 
and other appropriate awards relative 
to AASL’s field of responsibility; to 
recommend competent juries for 
awards made by AASL and to coor- 
dinate the work of juries appointed. 
Chairman, JANE STREBEL, Board of 
Education, Minneapolis; Mrs. PAUL- 
INE ATHERTON, MURIEL HAMILTON, 
RUTH HANSON, FRANCES LOMBARD. 


BY-LAWS — 

To draft bylaws and to consider 
amendments as needed. 

Chairman, MRS. DORA HAY, Cleve- 
land High School Library, 15th S. and 
E. Lucile St., Seattle; RHETA CLARK, 
ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, ELLINOR PRES- 
TON, HELEN STUB. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM — 

To plan a program and to make 
local arrangements for the annual 
conference. 

Chairmen, ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, 
Los Angeles California School Librar- 
ies, 1205 W. Pico Blvd.; CATHERINE 
MAC KENZIE, Westmount Jr. High 
School Library, Westmount, Quebec, 
Canada; FRANCES DUMARESQ, Fair- 
mount School, 5217 Espanade Ave., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
ADVISORY — 

To suggest changes and recom- 
mendations for improving the 1960 
edition of the Library Services section 
of the Evaluative Criteria. 
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Chairman, ALICE LOHRER, University 
of Illinois, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Urbana; MARJORIE CHESTER, 
VIOLA JAMES, MARY FRANCES MC MAN- 
US, GEORGIA SEALOFF. 


ELECTIONS — 

Chairman, CHARLOTTE poBBs, Lind- 
bloom High School Library, Chicago; 
LOUISE BLODGETT, MRS. PEARL CASSMAN, 
MRS. ADA CORDICK, RUBY MARTZ. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES — 

To publicize the need for and value 
of elementary school libraries; to work 
with state elementary school library 
committees; to provide information 
helpful in planning elementary school 
libraries; to act as a coordinating 
agency for the various agencies con- 
cerned with establishing library serv- 
ice in elementary schools. 

Chairman, rutH Foy, 18 Clifton 
Blvd., Pittsburgh 10; mrs. ROSE AGREE, 
MBS. IRENE DAVIS, MRS. DOROTHY HEALD, 
RUTH JUNKIN, MRS. MALLIE NEWSOM, 
ETHEL TELBAN. 


EXHIBITS — 

To prepare a selective list of ma- 
terials to be used for exhibits spon- 
sored by AASL and to assume respon- 
sibility for assembling materials for 
display where requested. 

Chairman, NELLA BAILEY, State 
Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky; HAZELLE ANDERSON, HELEN 
LEWIS. 


GROLIER-AMERICANA 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARD — 

To assist in the selection of library 
schools to receive the Grolier Scholar- 
ships Awards for prospective school 
librarians. 

Chairman, DOROTHY MCGINNISS, 
Baltimore County Board of Educa- 
tion, Towson, Md.; vioLA JAMES, MAR- 
GARET KALP, EILEEN NOONAN, ALICE 
ROBINSON. 
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IMPROVEMENT AND 
EXTENSION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARY SERVICES — 


To stimulate investigations and di- 
rect subcommittees in programs of 
study on problems of library service 
in various kinds of schools and pat- 
terns of organization in order to im- 


prove and expand library services and § 


strengthen the educational program. 

Chairman, MRS. EVELYN ANDERSON, 
Elementary School Librarian, Labora- 
tory School, University of Chicago; 
JOHN CRAWFORD, LEILA DOYLE, CARO- 
LINE HUSTED, TREAN MADDOX. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS — 

To initiate, review, endorse and 
promote programs for the coordinated 
use of instructional materials; to con- 
duct comprehensive studies of instruc. 
tional media used in schools. 


Chairman, JEAN CRABTREE, Sr. High § 


School Librarian, Garden City, N.Y; 
MRS. NADINE HOUSTON, AUDREY NEW- 
MAN, FELSIE RIDDLE, MRS. MARGARET 
SPENGLER. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS — 

To develop international coopera 
tion and understanding among school 
librarians; to stimulate interest in 
school libraries abroad; to investigate 
an exchange program for school k- 
brarians; to compile a roster of school 
librarians in other countries; to assist 
in entertaining international school li- 
brarians visiting this country. 

Chairman, NANCY JANE DAY, Library 
Service, South Carolina State Dept. of 
Education, Columbia; MARGARET GRIF- 
FIN, NELLE MC CALLA, NORRIS MC CLEL- 
LAN, GEORGIA SEALOFF. 


NEA AFFILIATION — 

To explore the possibilities for clos 
er affiliation with NEA while still re 
maining a division of ALA. 

Chairman, MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR, 
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Secondary School Libraries, Philadel- 
phia Board of Education, 21st & Park- 
way; CORA PAUL BOMAR, JESSIE BOYD, 
ELIZABETH HODGES, SARA JAFFARIAN, 
VIRGINIA MC JENKIN. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK — 

To encourage school librarians to 
work with other community commit- 
tees in promoting the reading of 
books and use of libraries. 

Chairman, MRS. AILINE THOMAS, 
Shawnee-Mission North High School, 
Merriam, Kan; MARY TARBOX, MRS. 
LAURETTA THOMPSON, SARA JAFFARIAN, 
HARRIET LUTE. 


NOMINATING — 

Chairman, MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR, 
Board of Education, 21st & Parkway, 
Philadelphia 3; DoRIS COLE, MATTIE 
RUTH MOORE, MARGARET REHRING, EDNA 
ZIEBOLD. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS — 
To seek opportunities for AASL and 
non-ALA professional organizations 
responsible for the education and wel- 
fare of youth to identify common in- 
terests, areas of work, and problems; 
to interpret the objectives and pro- 
gram of school libraries and of AASL 
to such groups and to develop ways 
of working together; to keep informed 
of programs of all units within AASL 
making contacts with other profes- 
sional groups in order to insure a uni- 
fied program of representation. 
Chairman, MRS. GEORGIA COLE, Divi- 
sion of School Libraries and Teaching 
Materials, State House, Indianapolis; 
SARAH TOBOLOWSKY, ANNE VOSS, LA- 
VINIA BRIGHT, NCSS, MRS. FLORENCE 
FOLTz, NCTE, Mrs. IRENE SIGLER, 
NASSP, Louise ANTHONY, DESP, nic- 
HOLAS GROSSO, AASA, SISTER JANE 
MARIE, CLA, NCEA, EVELYN THORN- 
Ton, ASCD, ina CORNWELL, NEA, MIL- 
DRED KROHN, ACEI, Local chairmen 
for national professional conferences. 
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PROFESSIONAL STATUS AND 
GROWTH — 

To conduct or direct through spe- 
cial subcommittees programs to stim- 
ulate professional growth, to improve 
the status of school librarians, and to 
encourage active participation of the 
members of AASL in many type-of 
activity divisions of ALA. 

Chairman, MRS. HELEN BENNETT, 
High School Library, Harrison, New 
York; JULIETTE MOODY, NORMA RUNKLE, 
EUGENIA SCHMITZ, MRS. GERTRUDE WIL- 
SON. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION AND 
BUDGET — 

To correlate and appraise the work 
of the various committees of the di- 
vision; to make recommendations for 
improvement wherever necessary; and 
to recommend an annual budget for 
administrative and operational sup- 
port. 

Chairman, ELENORA ALEXANDER, 
Houston, Texas, Public School Librar- 
ies; ELEANOR AHLERS, ESTHER BURRIN, 
KENNETH VANCE. 


PUBLICATIONS — 

To maintain liaison with the ALA 
Editorial Committee; to suggest pub- 
lications needed and to recommend 
authors; and to encourage and assist 
capable contributors in placing arti- 
cles on school libraries in appropriate 
magazines. 

Chairman, ELOISE RUE, Library Serv- 
ices, University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee; BLANCHE JANECEK, WINIFRED 
LADLEY, MARGARET ROBINSON, VIE 
TETER, JEAN LOWRIE, ex officio. 


REVISION OF 1945 STANDARDS — 

To revise the existing standards for 
school libraries as they appear in 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR TODAY 
AND TOMORROW. 

Co-chairmen, RUTH M. ERSTED, Min- 
nesota State Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul; FRANCES HENNE, School 
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of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York; MRS. LILLIAN BATCHE- 
LOR, MRS. RACHAEL DE ANGELO, MRS. 
MARY P. DOUGLAS, HELEN SATTLEY, ELE- 
NORA ALEXANDER, ex officio, ESTHER 
BURRIN, ex Officio, MARY GAVER, eX 
officio, and representatives from 20 
educational groups. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES EDITORIAL 

To formulate editorial policy; to 
keep the membership informed con- 
cerning divisional news; to encourage 
school librarians to share ideas on 
worthwhile activities of interest to the 
profession through the medium of 
the publication. 

Chairman, JEAN LOWRIE, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Western Mich- 
igan University, Kalamazoo; ESTHER 
CARTER, OLIVE DE BRULER, MARY GAVER, 
NAOMI HOKANSON, MRS. JEAN MC- 
DONOUGH, ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES — 

To encourage the extension and de- 
velopment of library services in sec- 
ondary schools as directed by the 
Committee on the improvement and 
Extension of Library Services, and to 
focus attention on various aspects of 
the library program related to its im- 
provement. 

Chairman, MRS. MARGARET HAYES 
GRAZIER, Derby High School Library, 
Birmingham, Michigan; LYLE EVANS, 
MARION HOCH, ETHEL JOYNER, FRANCES 
SCHOELER. 


STANDARDS — 

To conduct, or to direct through 
special subcommittees, a continuous 
study for maintenance, implementa- 
tion, and support of standards for 
school libraries; to work with regional 
accrediting associations in revision of 
standards for school libraries to meet 
changing objectives of education. 

Chairman, MARY GAVER, Graduate 
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School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey; DOROTHY ANNABLE, SARA FENWICK, 
MRS. MILDRED FRARY, VIRGINIA MC JEN- 
KIN, MRS. ALICE B. MC GUIRE, MRS. ADA 
MONTGOMERY, HELEN OESCHGER, OLIVIA 
Way. 


STATE ASSEMBLY PLANNING — 

To encourage group participation 
at the local level in the activities 
which fall within the field of respon- 
sibility of the division; to advise aff- 
liated state and regional organizations 
on activities of AASL; and to plan 
meetings of the State Assembly. 

Chairman, KENNETH VANCE, Bureau 
of School Services, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; MRS. VIVIAN 
ANDREWS, SYBIL BAIRD, DORIS COLE, 
CHARLOTTE COYE, MRS. VIRGINIA DOOL- 
EY, MRS. GRACE DUNKLEY, GERTRUDE 
JAMES, MRS. GLADYS MONGER. 


STERN FAMILY FUND ad hoc — 

To administer a project for placing 
selected periodicals in selected high 
schools. 

Chairman, MARY LOUISE MANN, 
North Central High School Library, 
8401 Westfield Blvd., Indianapolis 20; 
NANCY JANE DAY, ALICE LOHRER, MRS. 
ALICE B. MC GUIRE, EVELYN THORNTON. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS — 

To study and encourage the use of 
students as library assistants in 
schools; to secure the cooperation of 
all state library associations in im 
proving the status and services of stu- 
dent assistants; to inform student as- 
sistants of the possibilities in librarian- 
ship. 

Chairman, OTHELLA DENMAN, Wac0 
Texas High School Library, 815 Co- 
lumbus Avenue; MARY FRANCES KEN- 
NON, JULIETTE MOODY, NICHOLAS STEY- 
ENS, MRS. ROSE VINCENT. 


School Libraries 
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The Lowest Cost Book Protection is 


LIFETIME*Cover Protection 








Flasti-Ktoon 


BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


Fre Dusty 





PLASTI-KLEER LIFETIME 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 
Plus Values 
Saves time and cost of rebinding 


during peak of circulation. 


Exclusive slit backing for fast and 
simple insertion . . . no cutting— 
no gadgets. 


Reinforced edges for best protection 
of edges and spine. 
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LIFETIME /ow cost formula 


Cost of Lifetime Cover 
Slightly higher than 
less efficient types 
Plus Cost of Labor 
Fastest Cover to apply 


Equals Lowest Cost Cover 
And 


LIFETIME PROTECTION IS 
THE BEST PROTECTION 


e Exclusive Reinforced Edges 
¢ Cushion of Sturdy Paper Backing 
¢ Binding Reinforcement 
¢ Heavy 1% mil Mylar* 
Lifetime Covers last longer than any other covers available . . . 
supplied in individual sizes to insure the perfect fit on all popular 
sized books, and in the Duplex type to adjust to books of varying 
sizes. 
*Mylar Polyester Film. R.T.M. E. 1. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 
Bro-Dart’s Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers are the result of years of 
research and development and provide for the variety of specific needs 
for book protection. For example, the PLASTI-KLEER FOLDON™ 
BOOK JACKET COVER, with heavy 114 mil Mylar, is recommended 


where only one or two titles of a size are to be covered. 


Write for Bro-Dart’s catalog of its 


complete line of library supplies. 
to™: 


INDUSTRIES 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Canada. 


Post Office Box 1120, Newark 1, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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the 19 60 WORLD BOOK 


This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 
1960 World Book makes important new contribu- 
tions to education. The revised and expanded 
twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia offers 
tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new ‘“‘three 
dimensional’? map program, and thousands of new 
or revised articles. Illustrations are more interest- 
ing, more numerous than ever. In fact, no other 
reference set has ever been more 

precisely organized and system- 

atically revised. 


The 1960 World Book represents 

an investment of an additional 

$2,800,000 in creative costs to ‘ - i ze li 
make available the most accu- : seadheetecoteetethtededeckekaontoudteniemetatedate 
rate and useful reference set. oO PLL DP! bbEdo dd Bae 


Now in 20 Volumes 
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